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3a Our next Number will contain on un- 

Farge and wiariety oS. 

haath inter id. 
lettin: Moni 


Basques, and Fickets ; Kitéhen Aprons, 


Boys’ Suits, Doll’ Dresses, Children’s Under=)) 


Clothie, Knitted Boss. Lingerie, Flower-Pot 








Cours, Pared Article cc ie. 

_ a ed 
JOURNALETIC ASS / IPVION. 
DEMORDSI'S MON!YALY. 

EB Jantary sumber of Dencrcat's Monthly 
* for. 1870 contain: over three columns of 
editorial matier covie baum from Harper's 


Bazar. ‘The axt’cle “‘ Hints on Dress-ms king,” 
with the excepiicn of a, sing!e sentence, and 
sundry unimporta:.t changes in phraseology, is 
the exact.reproduction of = poriion of our New 
York Fashion wrticles in Bazer No. 36, Sep- 
tember 4, 1869, aad No. 40, October 4, 1869. 
The article ** New Trimmings” is taken entire 
from the New York Fashion article in Bazar 
No..40, October 4, 1869. 

This piracy is not a new thing on the part 
of ov, contemporary. 
of Deworest’s Month, for instance, contained 
no less*the» sight-caitorial articles copied lit- 
erally from /larper’s Bazar. 

Tn theface oT all these facts Demorest’: Month- 
ly apdaei®usiy: asccdls’ all’ the fashion journals 
of the: coantry, and) proclaims its superiority 
over’ them. by’ declaring, despite its three col- 
umns’of If fered from our last 
fall's fashions;.in’ jipdinitial intmber for the New 
Year, that “ibs position enables it to anticipate 
modes thonthsitadvatiee of its contemporaries, 
and spread! them: it all’their freshness before 
its neatlers;) and that'the designs, illustrations, 
and models of other’journals are either copied 
from theirs:or are‘a‘stale rehash from European 
journals;. We'are quite willing that it should 
copy our‘old fashions, but shall insist on receiv- 
ing due*ctedit'for matter published under copy- 
right ifour columins; The public can judge 

’ for itself as-to'the truth of its professions, 
Epitorn’ or Harper’s Bazar. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gf x Bird (n the Mat. 


A i DEAR JACK,—I see that our fellow- 
+. traveler, Platus; has dropped through the 
bridge, and I have been thinking a good deal 
of him and of what the clergyman called the 
i lesson: of: his life, which, by-the-by, he didn’t 
seem: tod me at all to comprehend. The rev- 
erend Doctor preached an edifying discourse 
upon: the faithful servant who increased his 
talents; and he celebrated the virtues of econ- 
omy and diligence and tenacity, and all the 
‘qualities that enable our fellow-creatures to 
heap up great fortunes; and, somehow, his 
words made such a’halo about the memory of 
our old friend that to make a great deal of 
money seemed to be the noblest triumph of 
man. 

I do not suppose he meant it, but such was 
the inevitable moral of his remarks. His fu- 
neral discourse reminded me of what was said 
in Athens when the great statue was erected 
to the famous builder of ships and roads for 
his own advantage, whose name unluckily, but 
‘rather satirically, History has forgotten. The 
Athenian newspapers all saluted the occasion 
‘with such a thunder of praise, and commended 
the rich and successful man to the admiration 
of Athens with such unction, that it was plain 
.that the qualities which acquire money seemed 
to them quite as honorable as the disposition 
which spends it well, In our more enlightened 

. day, Jack, we don’t honor men merely because 
they have not stolen their neighbor's spoons; 
‘nor do we build stately monuments to those 
who have done nothing in the world but amass 
money, Let-us pity the old Athenian pagans, 
who, not living in the benign light of Christi- 
anity, offered statues to rich men as if they 
were public benefactors. 

Poor Plutus! If I had been called upon to 
preach his funeral sermon, I should have said: 
‘*Christian brethren, the moral of this melan- 
choly oceasion is, thet a bird in the hand is 
worth two inthe bush.” i wonder what they 
would have said to that. Yet if we must 
preach a'disesarss, why not say what is resJly 
the-teath, and what every body feels to be so? 
It you think. of becoming a clerzyman, Jack, 
iet'me advise you to observe that in the iong- 
run the preacher’ wo isa real power‘in co- 
ciety is bs whe pienches most’ diréctly” and: 
trathiully, I don’t mean by: truthful preaeh- 
ing, saying that sin \is-very bad, and that! we 


must'beware of sins but I understand 1 by it’ a | 


plain and earnest exposure of our familiar per- 
sonai faults, and those of our time and country. 
A: fattidus lawyer: was" said to have: remarked 
of his ‘clergyman’ that’ he’ was" at’: excellent 
Christian minister; ‘‘for,” said the lawyer, 
* “I can go to church on the holy day without 


The September number ; 


fear of having | the profane turmoil of the week 
ren as it in my face.” 
This was; Jet us say,.anheéxcellent scribe’s idea 
of a‘Christian clergyman, But there was one 
who»thuntered in the tetiple: ‘‘ Scribes and 
_ Eypocrites!” a I wonder if that 





er I-say again, Jack; if you are. going to 
" preach a fanetal sermon about any body Eknow, 
come 'to’the point at’once, and let'me and the 


“rest of your congregation understand whether 


Hiwe are to be warned by the life ‘bat is ended, 

‘or whether it is one’ that we should emulate, 
Herw is Plutus gone;and not an ld man, He 
‘beger. to workeprly. cod.was dilig’nt and sue- 
cessful, He became rich. ‘Then }- 
richer, His hope and sim were to vecoms 
righest. He had just expectatizaz of becoming 


heoome 


his office, and aii thet he “realized”—as he 
would have said-—of his enormous riches was a 
splendid funeral—of which’ he’ knew. nothing. 

Was this a text from which to preach about dil- 
igence and economy and success? I think not. 

Plutus was as truthful as other men. He had 
no flagrant vices.. He never outraged public 
propriety. And he performed the ordinary du- 
tics of a family maa and a citizen without re~ 
proach. Let these things be mentione2. But 


the suppression ef the trentn, These things aré 
) true, but they are only ’ aif the ‘rath. From 
how many eulogies did you cvcx get a fair por- 
trait of the subject as he was known to almosi 
all who heard the eloquent description ? 

The moral of the life of Plutus is very sim- 
ple. He had great opportunities, and he did 
not use them. Money, my dear Jack, is really 
valuable only in its use. An enormous fortune, 
acquired with labor and devotion, is an enor- 
mous stack of wheat. If it serve to feed oth- 
ers, very well, But if it remain a mere monu- 
ment of your skill and industry in heaping it 
up, it is a monument of your selfishness quite 
as much as of yogr diligence, Then, if the 
preacher praises you for diligence, don’t let him 
be silent about the selfishness, under pain of 
the contempt of all who know you. Plutus 
had the bird of plenty in his hand, and he de- 
spised it because of the two birds of greater 
plenty that he saw in the bush. Therefore, 
there was no song, no sweetness, in his life. It 
was silent and barren. Had he been content 


he died the eyes of the poorest in the city would 
have been fullest of tears, and the hearts of the 
forsaken have been his mourners. 

If you know Amicus you see what I mean. 
He has as much thrift and as marked a genius 
for money-making as Plutus. But I suppose 
he has not acquired a tenth of the fortune of 
Plutus. Yet observe that the mention of his 
name seems to make music in all hearts that 
hear it. Every good cause has his hospitable 
sympathy and generous aid, although he smiles 
and says that nobody who really loves truth is 
ever devoted to ‘*a cause.” But he is by.no 
means a dull, undiscriminating goody. He re- 
fuses more than he gives, and knows the char- 
latan and impostor, or he could not have made 
so much money. His house is a temple of art, 
devoted to enjoyment.: The number of people 
whom he modestly entertains is incalculable ; 
and whoever comes sees and feels the ennobling 
and refining influence. He knows that few of 
us can buy beautiful old vases and gems—that 
few of us have the taste or the time to do it, even 
if we had the means—and he has ‘provided the 
most delightful and poetic gallery, where we 
can see and enjoy the results of his taste and 
knowledge and thoughtfulness and ample for- 
tune. Books, pictures, statues, vases, what- 
ever is loveliest and rarest, make his house an 
oasis—if you will bear with the original sug- 
gestion—in the sandy wilds of: our expensive 
and luxurious life. An entertainment in his 
howse, with Amicus as the host, is as excellent 
and exquisite, and of as genial an influence, as 
a poem.or a picture or’a delicious song. 

Once I met the late Plutus there. He 
walked about in restless wonder. "es looked 
at the beautiful, the splendid object: with in- 
credulous amazement, His eyes were distend- 
ed with one incessant inquiry. ‘‘ Hew much 
did it cost?” And when Amicus answered the 
question which Plutus could not restrain, Pintus 
actually seemed to me to wince. Amicus told 
me that his guest took him aside, and said to 
him, ‘* My dear fellow, you have a genius for busi- 
ness. You have been always successful, and it 
is a shame, it is a crime, that you slight your 
chances.. You might be the richest man in 
town. How-do you justify yourself for hiding 
your talent in a napkin?” 

“My dear Plutus,” answered Amicus, langh- 
ing, ‘‘don’t you know that I have discovered 
the new’ philosopher’s stone ?” 

“No? How? What is that ?” 

‘*Not exactly the magic of turning every 
thing into gold, but of turning gold into what 
is really valuable.” 

“ Really valuable ?” repeated Plutus, a3 if he 
weredreaming. ‘*Isn’t moneyreally valuable?” 

**Valuable as orc. But it’s all unworked. 
It’ must be coined into a recognizéd use, or 
wroughi into exquisite beauty. That takes 
time: and i have learned that a bird in the 
| hand is worth a heavenful in the bush,” 





S ¢he most of it, 


£0, when, one dar, he fell out of his char lu j 


@on’t let us have the falsehoc 4 that comes from ! 


with plenty, he might have used it so that when’ 





“But mine’s in my hand,” returned the as- 
tounded Plutus, ‘It’s all in bonds and mort- 
gages and stocks, and what other safe invest- 
ment is there ?” 

** Yes—yes, my dear Plutus—your money is 
safe enough. But I am talking of the value 
of the money; its real use. All that with you 


‘iss two birds: in-the-bush;. You S66; T- can’t: 


touch the’ bush but’ Hirk: How this bird in my 
hand sings!” 

Plutus was tire bewildered than'ever. He 
so far forgot himself as to say to me, as I was 
turning over a folio of Mare Antonio’s erigray- 
ings, ‘‘ What a queer, transcendental old cuss 
Amicus is!” 

Well, Jack,:I say of transcendentalism, as 
Patrick 'cavy said of treason, if that’s it, make 
Vf that is transcendentalism, I 
wish there weis more transcendentalists. For 
what is the real meat in the nut of the cid prov- 
erb about the ‘birds? Is it Horace’s “ Catpe 
diem” —eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die? I deny that that is « fair paraphrase 
of tie old poet's meaning. Is it a mere mate- 
rialicm, as it is called—a gross satisfaction with 
what the senses can touch and taste? ‘‘ Shali 
we then,” says Clericus, ‘‘ renounce our aspira- 
tions and content ourselves with sordid ease ? 
Shall we not press forward towerd the prizs; 
and may we not consider that the prize is sym- 
bolized by the two birds in the bush of the old 
proverb ?” 

Not at all, my dear Jack; for every prov- 
erb aas a double meaning. It has a soul‘and 
a body, as we have ourselves, 


in another way. He was condemned who mere y 
kept the talent. He was exalted who used it. 
The money cf Plutus was his opportunity; but 
he disdained it to get more money. He stifled 
the poor bird in his hand, for he thought that 
two birds would sing more sweetly. But he 
fell as he thought to grasp the bush. Birds 
have wings, as money has, and they flew away ; 
and there was no music in his life. 

That is the funeral sermon which the Rever- 
end Doctor Bachelor would preach over Plutus 
dead, if he were invited to officiate, and over 
Plutus living. How he could enlarge upon the 
text, to be sure, and improve its admonitions! 
For all of us, rich or poor, have a life full of 
every kind of opportunity. You see, Jack, 
what might be done with the application of our 
text. Fellow-travelers, let us cultivate those 
good-manners which enjoy the landscape as we 
travel, and the pleasant company that surroun’s 
us; and, considering Plutus, let us not 2evote 
ourselves solely to an eager expectation of ar- 
rival. Christian friends upon the great jour- 
néy, who does arrive any where? 

Yours, dear Jack, 
An OLD BacHELor. 





BLOT-TING PAPERS. 
No. IV.—TRANSMISSION OF SCIENCE. 
N hot pursuit of the missing chicken we 


turned page after page; but the only ves- 
tige of his creation was an entry of— 


Fricassee chicken entrée. 
Wash—put in toast-pan—just cover with 
cold water salt cover the pan. 


Then 
Sputters. 


This certainly was not the original fowl, but 
a distinct and subsequent individual; while the 
cabalistic marginal note was quite unintelligi- 
ble. There'was nothing for it but to take high 
moral ground at once, and assume that the 
chicken was off the stage before the yolk was 
brought on. That egg was broken into some 
other dish. 

*¢Yes,”” Hassan said; ‘* that last shake prob- 
ably finished him prematurely. Exit chicken. 
What next?” 

**To explain precisely how this hop, skip, 
and jump came about. In the beginning Pro- 
fessor Bior wrote the whole dinner on the 
blackboard. ‘Then he cooked it on the range. 
We had consequently to make history and to 
write history at one and the same moment, and 
were constantly darting from’ point to poini. 
When it was time to put salt in the pudding 
we made a note of it; and immediately there 
was a bay leaf to be stuck i in an onion, and we 
turned the page and made a note of that. 
Then, before you had fairly seen low ® bay 
leaf would lookin an oniva, you were directed 
to put butter'in the pudding; so you dropped 
your bay leaf, and turned back to the pudding 
again. .Thus you were kept ever'on the stretch. 
Is it any wonder if you sometimes flavored the 
pudding. sauce with parsley, or scattered sugar 
on the roast? It is certainly some suex mis 
teke which sent that yolk on its wanderings. 
Find now a definite programme for a regular 
dinner. There are plenty of them. Here is 
one that looks systematic. Read that straight 
through.” 

*** Riz au lait. 

“Fish caper sauce. 

‘*¢ Beef piquante sauce. 

‘¢*Croquettes.? (A game dinver certainly.) 

‘« Potatoes % la Frangaise. 

«Plas au beurre. 

‘** Petites bouchées & la créme. 

“© * Pie,’ (How that one little English word 


The soul of this | 
venerable saying is—use your opportunities, I+ 
is the moral of the parable of the talents pu 





shines among all these foreign end like a good 


deed idee nanghity world !) | 
“ € alk?” 
«Now you! will find ase 2 ach 
one te these dishes, Somewlldi ewheré; VW most 


look till you'fimdl'it,” 

“ Sure ‘enough. Here is— 

‘¢< Fish caper sauce.’ 

~ ‘Let us seé, said the blind man; 

&¢ Set on fire just cover with water—always 
put a table-s vinegar to a pound of (boil) fish— 
salt caper sauce—+} table-s butter—same flour— 
1 gill warm water on fire—stir salt anid pepper 


‘to taste—a little water in which fish’has cooked 


—caper in sauce just before serving.’ 

‘That is certainly very direct and intelligi- 
ble. I like that—especially capering in the 
sauce. It reminds one of bucolics: and in the 
vats of Luna this year the must shal! foam 
round the white feet of laughing girls. A New 
England housewife danving in the fish sauce 
must make a sauce piquante indeed 

“* Potatoes entremer & la Francaise fillets.’ 
What is fillets ?” 

‘+ Fillets ? Carl-papers ? Tt has @ familiar 
sound, but I do not at thir moment recal! its 
Kitcuen raige.” 

*Potetoes in curl-papers. 
lady-fingers.” 

‘*There was something in curl-papers, if it 
was not potatoes. I think it was mutton-chops 
Read on. Perhaps the sequel wili show.” 

** Here, again, we scem to come to an un- 
timely end.” 

LT instituted o personal investigation, but could 
discover no clew. The thread was broken off 
short. 

‘‘When I was:in the middle of one of the 
most interesting dishes—” 

“Then the sauce was not the only thing you 
‘capered in!” 

‘¢While I was lost in contemplation of the 
simmering and steaming, I suddenly awoke to 
the fact that a caterpillar was creeping over my 
dress. Istruck him off with my note-book into 
the aisle, but with unparalleled resoluticn he 
ker* constantly heading my way. So that I 
was forced to divide my already overstrained 
attention between the cooking and the cater- 
pillar; and had no sooner jotted down one 
item than I dropped pencil, took up parasol, 
and poked back the caterpillar. I assure you 
the intense mental effort quite gave me a head- 
ache. Those unfinished potatoes mark the spot 
where that caterpillar thrust his head in. Evy- 
ezy gep you may fill up with the caterpilar.” 

‘Charge the deficit, then, to him. Here is 
a page of what seem to be general direc- 
tions : 

‘** Never use soda sal c oft c pepper (here) 
parsley for fish anc chicken. 

‘*¢ Plants easily grown. 

‘¢“ Veal must be overdone. 

“¢Broth—stir again—spoonful of gravy. 

‘¢¢ All kinds of fat strain— 

‘“¢¢ And put in stone jars.’ 

‘This is somewhat unintelligible to me, but 
I suppose ‘you:understand it ?”’ 

‘“Y-e-s,. But here is:a long, fair page that 
looks as’ if it would: run‘ smooth. ‘Broth!’ 
‘hat is an important matter: Professor BLor 
puts broth into every thing.” 

“Three lbs; lean 'beef—miust be fresh never 
more than 2 oz. bones with 1b: meat—no bones 
best put it in soup-kettle or sauce-pan—’ ” 

T could not help interrupting the reading to 
announce a discovery. There is a species of 
large dipper in ‘family use. We always called 
it Ursa Major. It was ipceresting to learn from 
Professor Baor that‘it'was'a'sauce-pan. I had 
always been familiar’ with sauce-pans in litera- 
ture, but was as muh ‘delighted to know that I 
had'a personal acqaaintance with them as was 
M: JouRDAIN at discovering that for more than 
forty years he hed been'talking prose without 
knowing it. Al? la belle chose que de savoir 
quelque chose! 

Bat when I defended from the dictionary, 
which is one of our most important kitchen 


utensils; my life-long impression that all pans . 


were milk-pans, broad and shallow, and that 
nothing with a handle could properly be called a 
yan, Hassas immediately quoted warming-pans 
204 the Penhandle of geography against me! 

‘(Jo on,” I said, seeing he was disposed to 
trifle. 

“‘ Cover with 3 qts. cold water—set on good 
fire in about + hour boil—then remove kettle 
don’t boil much—skim scum.’ (That apt allit- 
eration’s artfnl aid reminds me of a Magazine 
story named ‘Snip Snap.”) ‘If it has boiled un- 
aware gill cold water and skin 4+ middle-sized 
eurrot 4 as much turnip 1 leek small onion 
with 2 cloves stuck in it 2 stalks parsley 1 cel- 
ery 1 bay leaf salt and pepper keep simming— a 

‘¢ Simmering,” I corrected under my breath, 
too’ much pleased at so long a run of smooth 
sailing to break it for any slight deviation. 

*¢* Por 5 bours—no boil for rich broth have 
2 qts: water poor 2 ats.”’ 

‘You ‘have not vead that vight. It can not 
be two quarts for both rich broth and poor.’ 

a Look before you leap to such’ s conclu- 
sion.’ 

“Tt was the caterpillar,” J said, after 2 pro- 
longed examination. 

“That is the most responsible ‘caterpillar 
that ever crawled. Well— 






They must be 














done. 
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‘“6¢'Two qts. water—no fat—no bones must 
be clean.’ How is that?” "- 

‘‘ My dear, you punctuate with your elbows.” 

‘“‘ My dear, I follow your punctuation to the 

letter, to the smallest Abyssinian quirk.” 
* “But can not you see that, weary and worn, 
not to say saturated and suffocated with sa- 
vers, one’s brain might become a little mud- 
dled ; and can not you bring your reason to the 
aid of your eyes; and does it not stand to rea- 
son that bones must be clean for soup, and that 
there must not be any bones ?” 

“Nothing easier. Hereafter, then, I follow 
my unassisted reason in punctuating your bones. 

“‘¢Take off meai—-put bottom paste for 
pie 4 oz. flour and knead with 2 oz. butter— 
knead—’” 

*¢ You are surely off the track again.” 

‘*Not in the least.” 

“Ts there a0 diyiding-line ?” 

‘¢ ¥f there is, it is equatorial and invisible.” 

‘¢ But do you not see thu’ you have suddeniy 
emerged from he broth, end failen plump into 
& pan of pastry r” 

“There is no way,” he replie’. slowly turn- 
ing the leaves, and looking up und down the 
pages with great soilemnity—‘‘ there is no way 
out of that broth except plumping into the flour 
and butter.” 

Alas! it was, as Professor Biot remarked, 
“too true.” After ‘* put” came ‘bottom paste ;” 
and the page weut on from bad to worse in this 
random fashion : 

Tn crockery— 

** Longer it keeps, always put— 

The quicker you cool it the— 

‘Then strain the broth and done.” 

Hassan suggested that it might be read like 
Hebrew, from right to left. He builded better 
than he knew, for by reading it from bottom to 
top it was easv to unearth the meaning. Some 
sudden emergency had deranged the ordinary 
stratification, and interjected the trap rock of 
the pastry-pan, Further explanation it was 
impossible to give. However, the broth was 
There was comfort in that. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW-YEAR’S TOILETTES. 


ye fresh materials just introduced have 
been made up for New-Year’s reception 
dresses. These are satin-de-Lyons, a finely- 
corded silk with smooth, lustrous, satin face, 
sold for $6 a yard; and armure satin, a sort of 
satin velours with broad reps, as effective as 
royale velvet, and about half the price—$7 a yard. 
Of the former all the fashionable shades are 
shown; but of the latter only rose-color, light 
blue, deeper than the sky tint, mauve, and white. 
Add to these novelties the poplins, silks, satins, 
and velvets already recorded for dinner and 
evening dresses, and we have the list of rich 
fabrics of which New-Year’s dresses are made. 
Thinner materials are not worn except by very 
young ladies, as they are inappropriate for dresses 
that are donned in the morning and worn by day- 
light. Half-long skirts, with or without a tunic, 
and basques with heart-shaped corsage, describe 
the mode of most reception toilettes. Fully 
trimmed short skirts with court trains complete 
more elaborate dresses, . 

Striking contrasts in colors, such as cherry and 
blue, ge and maize, appear in dresses made 
abroad; but the taste here is for harmonizing 
colors, for several shades of the same color, or 
for the contrast of black and white together as 
trimming for a gay color. 

Correspondents ask for details as to how 
flounces are worn. ‘They are arranged in every 
way possible—in gathers, box-pleats, and pleats 
all turned one way. When gathered, the ma- 
terial is bias, and the lower edge is cut in sharp 
points, and faced with silk. ‘This facing is not 
hemmed at the top, but will remain well in 
place if the points are neatly turned. If the 
silk is of light quality, or the flounce is of thin 
material, the edge is pinked or trimmed with 
narrow fringe. Only very thick silk looks well 
raveled to form feather fringe. ‘The top of the 
flounce is gathered on a cord and placed under 
the edge of the flounce above it. ‘The prettiest 
heading for a wide flounce, or a group of nar- 
rower ones—both styles are worn—is a chain of 
puffs held by bars of velvet, and edged with nar- 
row lace; but the heading universally worn is a { 
flat bias band holding twe or three upright frills 
or box-pleated quillings. In these frills the ma- 
terial is donbied or else lined with foundation 
net; and an inch or more of each frill shows 
above the one below it, which overlaps it slightly 
to conceai the seam by which it is sewed on. 
Pleated fiounces are cut straight across the ma- 
terial, and are lined with foundation net. They 
are not left flowing below, but are held flatly at 
top and bottom, ‘The lower edge may be widely 
bound with velvet, or have a hem stitched on 
the outer side and piped with satin, or else have _ 
the edge plainly turned under, out of sight. A 
tasteful fancy is to arrange a broad box-pleat 
four inches wide, with three flat pleats on each 
side of it, making only one large triple pleating 
on each width of a silk skirt. All flounces are 
placed straight around the bottom of the skirt. 
On trained skirts there are sometimes only three 
flounces in front, and five or seven on the train ; 
others, again, have the front width covered with 
flounces and but a single wide flounce on the \ 
train. Wide bands of velvet the color of the } 
dress, with a box-pleated frill of white gauze on j 
each side, trim skirts of evening silks. Pleated | 
ruches of white tulle, edged with narrowest 
blonde lace, are vapory headings for flounces 








of light silks, The feathery blonde laces are 
much used again, especially for very young la- 
dies, for;whom rich old laces are too dowager- 
like. ‘Tatanoe French blonde laces are so ad- 
mirably made that they almost defy detection ; 
and as it is impossible to cleanse the expensive 
real blonde, many ladies use the imitation in 
preference, White organdy and Swiss muslin 
flounces, edged with narrow Valenciennes, and 
laid in pleats all turned one way, trim the skirts 
of silk dresses. A tunic of the muslin is worn 
with the same trimming. White gauze flounces 
—either Chambery or the Donna Maria—are 
made in the same manner, edged with fringe, 
and held by colored satin pipings. 

Upright quillings of lace are worn inside the 
necks of half-high corsages. The elbow frills of 
the Maria Theresa sleeves have wide inner ruf- 
fies of bionde laid in flat pleats, and edged with 
lace, or else light puis of blonde. 

Yo return to New-Year’s adresses, A hand- 
some reception dress for a middle-aged iady is 
nf dbleck veivet. with asvple flowing train, ur- : 
tcimmed save by a box-pleaiing of faille that 
peeps out from under its edge. The heart- 
shaped corsage has short square tabs in front, 
and a long posi:llion behind, edged like ihe skist. 
A surplice car and stomecher of point lace 
serve to trim the neck, and two frills of the same 
lace finish the half-open sleeves. The lace coif- 
fure with tabs and the handkerchief are of cor- 
responding pattern, The jewelry is diamonds 
and pearis together. 

A Lucifer satin-de-Lyons, for a magnificent 
brunette, has a vandyke corsage—that is, with 
the front open squarely on the neck, then point- 
ed toward the belt—and antique sleeves, trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade and black lace. 
The tunic is a Chantilly shawl, draped graceful- 
ly with velvet bows at the sides and a sash be- 
hind. A plastron of silk, made to wear inside 
this corsage, gives the appearance of a plain high 
waist. ‘This plastron is wadded, to make it fit 
smoothly. : 

A charming dress is of peach-blossom silk, 
with two fringed flounces of white China crape 
around the skirt. The crépe tunic is trimmed 
with a wide flounce of black lace. Basque cor- 
sage with pleatings of crape and lace. A less 
elaborate dress of bright blue silk has a slight 
train, with two gathered flounces headed by 
feather-fringed ruches of silver-colored silk. 
Revers and ruches of the contrasting color on 
the basque and coat-sleeves. A second blue silk 
has a wide flounce headed by two rows of white 
blonde lace, sewed together with the edges out- 
ward, and a black blonde lace laid on the seam. 
The long upper skirt is open down the front, 
while the back arid sides are gracefully draped. 
The waist is round in front, with a short postill- 
ion basque of two widths of the silk arranged in 
double box-pleats. Black and white blonde out- 
line a Raphael square in front. Coat-sleeves. 
Pale blue enameled jewelry. An aigrette of 
white marabouts and turquoises in’ the hair. 

For a very young lady—neither a blonde nor 
brunette—is a rose-pink silk, with half-long skirt 
trimmed with two pointed flounces, headed by 
bands of black velvet. The apron front of the 
upper skirt has a black lace ruffle, with two vel- 
vet bands above it, while the back width—made 
over foundation net, and shaped to round slight- 
ly —is completely covered with narrow box- 
pleated rutiles, pinked, overlapping each other, 
and interspersed with velvet ends. Half-high 
corsage, with point in front and short basque be- 
hind. Another girlish dress of cie/-blue silk has 
the flounces headed by a ruche of white blonde, 
with blue satin piping in the centre. Tulle tunic, 
with blonde ruche around it, and looped with pink 
roses, Low pointed waist, with postillion basquey 
and .two long ends beneath it. Maria Theresa 
sleeves. Pink coral jewelry and comb in front 
of the chatelaine braids. A water-green gros 
d'Afrique is trimmed with bands of snowy swan’s- 
down, and an apricot armure satin has two black 
lace flounces looped by almond shaped orna- 
ments in imitation of Roman gold. 


NEW-YEAR’S CALLS, 


The etiquette of New-Year’s calls is very sim- 
ple. The hospitalities of the day devolve entire- 
ly upon the ladies, who remain at home to re- 
ceive any gentleman friends that call to pay the 
compliments of the season. Clergymen and 
government officials are by courtesy exempt 
from the duty of making New-Year’s visits, and 
are entitled with the ladies to be recipients there- 
of. Few ladies issue ‘‘At Home” cards for 
New-Year’s day, as it is taken for granted*that 
every lady keeps ‘‘ open house,” unless she an- 
nounces the contrary by closing the front win- 
dows, and hanging on the bell-knob a basket to 
receive the cards of her callers. This is done 
when there has been a recat death in the fam- 
ily, or there is sickness in the Louce, 

It behooves the Jacy of the house to be dressed. 
snd in the parlor ready te “‘receive” at an early 
hour—ten 4.*+. at the latest—for there is always 
some enerzetic oid gentleman with hundreds of 
calls before him, or some more energetic young 
lover wao makes it a point to arrive ‘‘ the very 
first ;” and the hostess who is absent from the par- 
lor when a guest enters commits a breach of New- 
Year’s etiquette. She must be found there, and 
there she must remain, dispensing smiles and 
welcomes, surrounded by her daughters, if she 
have any, or by the bevy of ladies, the intimate 
friends, or the pretty cousins from the country, 
whom she has invited to receive with her. 

The drawing-room is in its holiday array. The 
Christmas-tree is not yet removed, and the gifts 
of the morning are sometimes displayed ; jardin- 
igres of flowers are in the windows, Christmas 
evergreens and bouquets every where. A colla- 
tion, consisting. of boned turkey, oysters, game, 
jelly, cake, ices, fruits, coffee, chocolate, wines, 
and too often liquors, is spread at the remote 


access—fora table ‘‘afar off’ isinconvenient when 
guests are constantly coming and going. A card- 
receiver is in the , and a vigilant servant at- 
tends the door-bell. 

Gentlemen in groups or singly begin to arrive. 
Pedestrianizing is out of the question if many 
calls are to be made, or if, as is proverbially the 
case, the glad New-Year is ushered in by the sad- 
dest. weather. A. carriage-load of gentlemen 
visiting together have their names engraved on 
the same card, and in making their round of vis- 
its all call at houses where perhaps but one of 
them is acquainted. ‘The hospitable door flies 
open at the slightest touch of the bell-knob, guests 
in the parlor consider the tiukling of the bell their 
warning note of dismissal, and the latest arrivals 
are ushered into the presence of the ladies. ‘The 
friend of the house presents his friends wh are 
strangers; they ave cordially welcomed, anc the 
acquaintance piogvesses or ends with this visit, 
as the guests and hostess may desire. To wish 
the ladies a happy New Year, to ell them how 
charmingly they are looking, to drink a giass of 
wine or wa.er, and declare they have made a 
irndred vicits and have two hundred and fifty 
more to make, i3 about what guntiemen manage 
«accomplish in a New-Year's cal,.. ‘This pro- 
gramme is carried out by everr one at every 
house, until original remarks are at a premium, 
and ladies are disposed to grow satiricui aout 
stereotyped speeches. Unwelcome stramzers 
sometimes intrude themselves as New-% ear’s 
guests; but the generous spirit of the day, the 
feeling of good-will toward men, insures them 
tolerance. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; and HuersreL; and Messrs. 
ScumaupDER; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & 
Taytor; ArNoLp, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; JAMES 
M‘Creery & Co.; and MILter & Grant. 











PERSONAL, 


“Tennyson House” is the name of the fine 
mansion which ALFRED the Laureate is: build- 
ing for himself on the hills of Surrey. He is a 
‘*forehanded”’ poet, having a steady income of 
about $20,000 a year from his poems, to say no- 
thing of the butt of wine which comes to him 
annually as Poet Laureate of England. 

—The wish seems to be almost unanimous in 
London that the new street from the Bank of 
= land to Blackfriars shall be called ‘‘ Pea- 

ody. . 

—WILKIE CoLtins’s new serial story, “‘ Man 
and Wife,”’ now in course of publication in Har- 

7's Weekly, eugeees the great anomalies in the 

rish and-Scotch marriage laws, and the indi- 
vidual suffering which resul{s from them. 

—One of the most expensive monuments ever 
erected to the memory of a private individual 
is about to be erected in the cemetery at Water- 
town, New York, to the late Henry Keep. 
Two Chicago architects are now at work on 
the designs. The tomb is to be in the shape 
of a Greek cross, thirty-one feet outside. The 
style of architecture is Byzantine, and the whole 
height to be thirty-seven feet. The interior will 
be of polished Italian marble, with memorial 
windows of richly stained glass in the octagon 
of the cross. The remains of Mr. Keep will be 
am in a sarcophagus with his bust on top. 

imilar receptacles are to be prepared for his 
wife and daughters, with kneeling statues. The 
statuary will be executed in Rome by Mr. VoLx. 
The entire cost of the tomb will be $75,000. 

—Mr. THuRLOW WEED’s daughter, Miss Har- 
RIET WEED, is hard at work weeding out 4000 
letters addressed to Mr. W. atever in these 
is usable for Mr. WEED’s autobiography will be 
used. It will, beyond question, be by far the 
most interesting political and journalistic his- 


“tory ever published in this country. For fifty 


ears Mr. WEED has had acquaintance, more or 
ess intimate, with most of the men and women 
of the United States who have any conspicuous 
mark before the public. -And as he is a man of 
few eer it will be a just and valuable 
work, 

—There are a few puny-brained people who 
suppose that a princess is one of those celestial 
‘bodies perpetually arrayed in heavenly attire, 
and whose talk is of a character too sweet and 
bright for ordinary mortals. Not so the Em- 
PRESS OF AUSTRIA, who, in her castle at Godol- 
lo, walks about alone, like an ordinary woman 
of this republic, and who in her own garden 
digs and delves with her little spades and 
sickles, as though she thoroughly enjoyed it, 
which she does, and so earns the health and 
elasticity of spirits for which she is proverbial. 
She is a thorough woman, and an admirable em- 
press. 

—Some pretty old men are going to Rome to 
make up the 994 prelates who are to be present 
at the great Council. Three of them are 95 years 
of age, viz.: Mgr. BoMBINO, of Cassano; Mgr. 
GOYONECHE, Of Lucia; and Mgr. Cav, of Leg- 
horn; two others are over 90, and twenty more 
are octogenarians. The seven youngest of tho 
bishops are between 30 and 35 years of age. 

meen VICTORIA is said to have saved {:0m 
her salary and perquisites the snug sum of 
$10,000,000, which she has put oui at interest 
for the future benefit of her boys and girls. 

—ROWLAND HazarpD, of Peavedaie, Rhode 
Island, has done himself the honor of esiablish- 
inga potent se aynice in Brown Univers- 
Lage a gift of $40,000. 

ince President SmiTH assumed the head- 
ship of Dartmouth College its permanent funds 
have increased $200,000. 

—The jokes of Mr. OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes 
are pronounced to be the most original ones 
known to the American mind—simply because 
they are Homes’spuns. : 

-—When Father HyacintTHE was at the height 
of his popularity as a preacher at Notre Dame, 
he received every day an avalanche of en !sgistic 
letters, written by male and female admirers and 
collectors of autographs. ‘‘Do youread all these 
letters?” asked one of his friends one day. ‘Oh 
no,” he replied, ‘‘ that would not be fair; and if 
I did read them I would bea fool. I oblige the 
public only to listen to me for an hour; can it, 
then, oblige me to read a whole week long ?”’ 

—Miss Mary C. Bryant, of Boston, is a grand- 
daughter of Rev. Joun Smitu, D.D., a graduate 
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quently Professor in that institution. Miss 
Maky, animated by a desire to be among the 
doers of good, has just, given $6000 to the col- 
lege as a permanent fund for the benefit of the 
Library, the income of which is to be annually 
appropriated to the filling of an alcove set apart 
and designated as a memorial of her grandfather, 
who was one of the most eminent scholars and 
divines of his day. 

—Among the gentlemen of the bar of this city 
who, at the commencement of the year upon 
which we have just entered, have been called by 
the peogte to ‘“‘come up higher,” is the Hon. 
JaMES C. SPENCER, who takes the place on the 
bench of the Superior Court made vacant by the 
death of the good Judge Ropertson. Mr. SPEN- 
CER comes of good stock. His father was Judge 
JAMES B. SPenceR, of Franklin County, who, in 
his day, ably represented his county at Albany 
and his Congressional district at Washington. 
After several years of successful practice at 
Ogdensburg, in partnership with Judge W. C. 
5 Mr 8. was appointed, by President Bu- 
, United States District Attorney for the 
n District of New York, succeeding ex- 
Judge SAMUEL B. GaRvIN, our present District, 
mey. Leaving Northern New York, Mr. 
SrEncER came to this city, and formed a part- 
nership with Mr. Caas is A, RaPai.o, in con- 
junction with whom he has been counsel ip some 
of the gigantic causes’ célé of the day 
SPENCER | separ eve alification fo 
distinguished position tc wich he hes béen ele- 
vated, while h*« fine preseuce, his dignified man- 
ner, and the courtesy for which he is proverbial, 
are sure to make him alike welcome to the mem- 
bers of the bar and to suitors. 

-—Miss MUHLBaAcH has on hand several histor- 

icai novels on the United States, and a five-act 
drama; also the dropsy. ; 
. —Moncure D. Conway is coming back from 
England next year, for a visit and to lecture 
He went to England in 1863, and was most cord- 
ially received by such men as the DUKE oF Ar- 
GYLE, JOHN Bricut, Tom HuGHeEs, TENNYSON, 
CARLYLE, BROWNING, and Froupg. He soon 
found himself drawn not only into a delightful 
social life among the most accomplished men 
and women of the world, but into opportunities 
for literary usefulness, especially in the interests 
of his were | all of which more and more oc- 
cupied and absorbed him, until he became be- 
guiled into a residence in London already very 
long, and, a8 we suspect, not likely very soon to 
end. Mr. Conwax’s “South-Coast Saunterings,’”’ 
in Harper's Magazine, are among his cleverest 
productions. 

—The Empress EvGENIE communicated with 
L. N. by telegraph two or three times a day dur- 
ing her Suez yea receiying the most minute 
details of domestic interest, and his remarks 
about the. theatres he visited while she was 
away. And she “‘blew up” the Viceroy when 
the dispatches came slowly. 

—Miss AppIzE MEsszEr, of Dixon, Illinois, is 
the first American teacher employed in Sitka, 
Alaska. She commenced last January, at $50 a 
month, but has so wrought upon the respect and 
affections of that people that they have raised 
the pay to $75—gold. 

—One of the sprightliest contributors to our 
clever contemporary, the Home Jowrnal, is ‘‘ So- 
PHIE SPARKLE,” whose letters from Madison 
Avenue are very bright and racy. 

—Mayor Hattis probably one of the most in- 
dustrious Mayors New York has ever had. He 
is frequently found working at three o’clock ii 
the morning. He is early at his law office, at- 
tending to correspondence. At ten he goes to 
to the Mayor’s office, where, with “‘a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm,” he puts through 
the ever- beginning, never Sone: business de- 
volving upon the official head of the city. Even- 
ing beeen j fresh work—lectures, speeches, and 
afterward literary and newspaper work at home. 
He early married, and has several children. His 
social qualities are of the most brilliant and 
charming character; and at dinner his wit and 
culture are delightful. His time, as well as his 
heart, seem to be always at the disposal of per- 
sons having objects of public beneficence in 
view. 

—The four surviving American poets born in 
the last century-are natives of Massachusetts. 
They are RicuarD H. Dana, born at Cambridge 
in 1787; CHARLES SPRAGUE, born at Boston in 
1791; Joun NeAL, born at Portland on or- 
tion of Masenchmahy in 1794; and Wm. CuL- 
LEN BRYANT, born at Cumington in 1794, 

—Ex-Queen IsaBELLA, of Spain, has announced 
her intention of visiting Rome to attend the Gic- 
umenical Council. This announcement has much 
disturbed, it is said, both the Pope and Cardinal 
ANTONELLI. They feel it will be impossible to 
deny the fallen Queen the honors due to a sover- 
eign, while the observance thereof may give of- 
fense to the de facto Government of Spain. The 
Regent SERRANO is now looked upon as a good 
Catholic, and the Court of Rome wishes to avoid 
any ground of offense, and, indeed, to enter into 
more friendly relations with him. The Spanish 
subsidy is of very great importance to the Pope, 
and the Regent has not only continued it, but 
has made payments in advance, which the gov- 
ernment of Queen ISABELLA was never in @ posi- 
tion to do. 

-—When Hortense died she gave the sngage-, 
ment-ring of her icother, the Empress Joss- 
pEINE, to Lours NAPOLEON, making it a condi- 
tion that he shou.4 never prt {t on another hand 
than tuat of the vuture Himpress of the French. 
The reauest was obeyed. Evan wears the 
ring. : 
—Forx the first time 
ish peerage there w 
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n the history of the Brit- 
ve, dering the life of the 
late Marquis of WesTmixsTER, three brothers 
having ceats in the House of Lords, viz.: The 
Marguis of WEstmMinsvER, the Earl of WILTON 
ra Epury. 

ps 9 Brorezam once said that he had never 
met a Frenchinan, of any condition or occupa- 
tion whatever, who did not consider that, after 
the Emperor, he was himself the fittest and the 
sole man to golve the constitatiomfl! difficulties, 
and te work out the political destiny of his 
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‘ country. 


—GuILIA Gnisi, whose death has just oc- 
per- 
fection than any other pi.ma donna Known to 
the world, the power and fervor of dramatic 
passion with lyricai excellence and the char 
of rare personai beauty. In the réle of Norma 
no other artiste has approached her iy drametic 
inteasity of expression and action. She came to 
this country in 1854 with Mario, to whom, after 
her divorce from Dz Matcy, she was married. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








which is thrown around the neck in the manner 


shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Hat or Rusy VELvET, arranged in 
high diadem-like frills. Between the frills are 
ruffles of black lace. The trimming of the hat 






Vig. 3.—Rusy Vetver Har. 





consists of a lace ruche on the front edge and a 
rose on the left side. The brides are of ruby 
velvet covered with black tulle; on the right 
side of the hat is a bow and scarf of black tulle. 





Fig. 4.—Corrrure or Corts. 


Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 
Fig. 1.—Cu1anon or Brarps anp Courts. 
The front hair is waved and combed up, and 
the back hair arranged in two puffs, between 








Fig. 1.—Corrrure or Curts axp Brains. 


. 5 





Fig. 3.—Corrrure or Braips.—Smvr. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


which are two three-strand braids, and un- 
der these.two long curls. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—CorrrurE oF Bratps. 
The frent hair is combed up and arranged 
with the back hair in three-strand braids, 

which are arranged, in the manner shown by 
the illustration, over a crépé foundation. 

‘Fig. 4.—Cur.ep Cuiayon.. This’ chignon 
consists of long and short curls arranged in the 
manner shown by the illustration. ‘The front 

















Fig. 2.—Co1rFurE OF Brarps, —Back. 
See Fig. 3.] 


hair is combed up, and the ends ar- 
ranged in curls, 


Ball Dress. 


TARLATAN under-skirt and train trim- 
med with numerous flounces, with a clus- 
ter of wild flowers at the side. White 
silk tunic, brocaded with wild flowers, 
and arranged in a pouf with clusters of 
wild flowers at the sides. Low corsage 
with bretelles and -very short sleeves, 
of white brocaded silk. . Wild flowers in 
the hair. Pearl necklace and ear-rings. 








VOICES. 
E all know the effect, irritating or 
soothing, which certain voices 
have over us; and we have all experi- 


any 


‘3 


Fig. 1.—Brack Vetver Hat. 


enced that. strange impulse of attraction or 
repulsion which comes from the sound of 
the voice alone.. And generally, if not ab- 
solutely always, the impulse is a true one, 
and any modification which increased knowl- 
edge may produce is never quite satisfactory. 
Certain voices grate on our nerves and set our 
teeth on edge; and others are just as calming 
as these are irritating, quieting us like a com- 
posing draught, and setting vague images of 
beauty and pleasantness afloat 
in our brains. A good voice, 
calm in tone-and musical in 
quality, is one of the essen- 
tials for a physician, the 
‘*bedside voice,” which is 
nothing if it is not sympa- 
thetic by constitution. Not 
false, not made up, not sick- 
ly, but tender in itself, of a 
rather low pitch, well modu- 
lated, and distinctly harmo- 
nious in its notes, it is the 
very opposite of the orator’s 
voice, whick is artificial in its 


=r = = — =< 


management and a made voice. Whatever its 
original quality may be, the orator’s voice bears 
the unmistakable stamp of art and becomes arti- 
ficiality; as such it may be admirable—telling 
in a crowd, impressive in an address—but over- 
whelming and chilling at home, partly because 
it is always conscious and never self-forgetting. 





An orator’s voice, with its careful intonation and 
accurate accent, would be as much out of place 
by a sick-bed as court trains and brocaded silk 
for the nurse. 





























Batt Dress, 
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THE LOST GIUDITTA. 


NTONIO ANGELO, master painter at Rome 

in the year 18—, had accepted as papil a 
young student, by name ony ell- 
man. ‘ Angelo at the time rented one of the large 
shabby houses in the quartier of San Maria Mag- 
giore; his studio was large; his rooms numer- 
ous; his daughter a second Helen for beauty 


wand of genius had touched the dark cav- 
ern of a nd and left a gleam of 
perfect light, when a head It was not 


the head of a goddess, of a Helen, or a Cleo- 
patra, but, all thée:same, it was a very charming 
young head, crowred with a weaith of Raphael’s 
own picture-hair of golden brown. 

“* Ave Maria, my father; time for rest,” comes 
from the dearest mouth, which smiles one of those 
warm radiant gleams-of light which throw ‘“‘ our 
poor northern smiles” quite into the shade. 

The window is open, and while she speaks the 
Ave Maria sounds, chiming now here, now there, 
over the quiet city. ‘The girl bowed her head 
and humbly crossed herself. Then she raised 
her great sweet eyes, and looked at Godfrey. 

** Good-evening, Signor.” 

“* Good-evening, Signora.” 

That was all the greeting, but in those three 
words all Godfrey Wellman’s heart had gone 
out to the divine little Giuditta; there was no 
more heart left him; it was all Giuditta— 
Ginditta ! 

There is no need to tell how, after that first 
meeting, Antonio’s house became a heaven to 
Godfrey ; it was haunted by an angel; a spell 
and enchantment pervaded every one of the large 
empty rooms, but, most of all, that one where 
Giuditta lived supreme—the sweet flower-per- 
fumed room, where all day the girl sat either 
working or singing; the breath of freshness and 
youth seemed to rustle through that room with 
every step of her foot, every cadence of her voice. 

andering back at night to his lodgings, God- 
frey bore with him a memory of Giuditta; he 
trod the narrow streets like one in a dream; by 
the fountained piazzas, where the moonlight fell 
in sheets of silver; over that bridge which thou- 
sands have traversed in their time, and he looked 
down into the crystal water with eyes that saw 
only Giuditta! 


** What say you, Jacques? is it a vor et pre- 
terea nihil, or is there a face to match the voice ?” 

“There is a face dnd a voice, mon ami.” 

A laugh from two voices. 

“Ha, Jacques, such a nightingale could not 
have escaped your notice.” 

The last speaker is a young man—tall, slight, 
handsome; at a glance you can see that-he is a 
Frenchman—dark eyes, lashes that almost hide 
the fire of the eyes, the pet imperial, the hair 
such as young Antinous wore, the free glance 
and idle swagger. 

**She is for you, Cordé; I am already pro- 
vided.” 

These two Lotharios have strolled the city 
from sunset to dark; they have smoked a cou- 
le of cigars each on the Pincian; and now, for 
ack of savoir faire, they are idly listening to a 
rich pure voice which comes floating down to 
them from a window in a big house in the Vio 
S. Maria Maggiore. 

“Who is she?” Joseph Cordé asks, quietly 
lighting a new cigar and leaning against the wall. 

** Antonio Angelo’s daughter.” 

* And who is Antonio Angelo ?” 

** The Raphael of to-day ; the king of modern 
painters.” 

“*O, Pescator del onda, 
Fidelin !” 

floats down once more, fainter, sweeter, like the 

echoed cadences of old music—deeper, more 

thrilling, in the starlight hour. 

** Addio, little nightingale,” Joseph Cordé 
whispers; ‘‘if your face is half as sweet as your 

«voice, old Antonio Angelo must have a jewel in 
his house.” 

Then Joseph and his friend stroll on; and 
Giuditta shuts her window, and, like Faust’s 

or Marguerite, braids her gold hair and un- 
loses her bodice, and then slips to her knees be- 

fore a little shrine of our Lady, and breathes a 

pure prayer, that {* to-morrow” may bring as few 

temptations as ‘‘ to-day.” 

With the early dawn she is astir like a bird; 
she sings in the day. 

Day after day glided away; and Godfrey 
Wellman was so studious a pupil that Antonio 
Angelo’s stern features were wont to relax into 
a friendly smile when the young man entered 
the studio. 

**You will want a model for your Jessica in 
this Venetian picture,” Antonio said one day. 

** Where shall I find one?” laughed Godfrey. 
** You must lend me one, Signor Antonio. Who 
sits for your new Helen ?” 

** Shall I tell him, father? Shall I tell Signor 
Godfrey ?” Giuditta’s sweet voice chimes in. 

“Tf you will, little one,” Antonio acquiesces. 

**T am:his Helen, then, signor. I was our 
Lady once, and may be again. I will be your 
Jessica, if you so badly want one.” 

Antonio looked at her quickly, but the young 
innocent face seemed to chide his suspicions. 

“There was a certain Zeuxis,” the old paint- 
er said, looking down upon her kindly, *‘ who 
made a study from half a dozen reigning belles 
of Greece for his one famous picture of Helen. 

. Godfrey must take pattern by him, and gather 
his Jessica's perfec‘ions from a score of models, 
not from one, Giudiiia mia.” 

She tossed her beatiful little head in the air. 

**Zeuxis had none so fair as I am; none so 


proud little maiden’s angry 


. Which were clasped in those of her lover. 


Both Godfrey and Antonio laughed at the 
vanity. 

** And who told you that you are beautiful ?” 

** Jacques, Pietro, Joseph Cordé,” she cried, 


eagerly. < 

**To listen to such*words is bold and free, 
Giuditta,” the old man said, angrily, his sallow 
Bar ee Pile is like listening 
“To hear such praise is like li to sweet 
music,” the wicked little Giuditta cries, laugh- 
ing one of her own bewi 
hat passed’ between Antonio and Godfrey 
after that I know not;“but one morning Angelo 
drew his little danghter aside to say, ‘‘ Giuditta, 
when Signor Cordé visits here you must not 
show yourself. Do you understand ?” 
‘*Why, my father?” Giuditta inquires, won- 
der and pain flashing from her passionate eyes. 
** Joseph Cordé is:a bad man; no fit com- 
panion for a modest girl like you.” 
But Giuditta only slipped her hand under An- 
gelo’s arm. . 
“Not bad, father, but good—good and dear, 
because he loves me.” 


One of those delicious early spring evenings 
abroad, ‘when the very atmosphere laughs and 
trembles as if for joy, when the rare scent of the 
verbena’ and’ violet loads the still air with per- 
fume, two figures were standing on a slope of 
the Pincian,’ looking eastward over the broad 
Campagna to the hills. Behind them an ilex 
grove and clusters of orange-trees almost hid the 
more remote view of the Borghese woods and the 
sun-tipped dome of St. Peter’s. It was Giuditta 
Angelo and Joseph Cordé, and he was speaking 
wildly, madly; now telling her what her love 
might make him, now pointing out the dark 
depths of despair and recklessness into which 
the loss of her would plunge him; and, looking 
away toward those hills of Albano, pretty Giu- 
ditta’s beautiful large eyes filled with tears that 
gradually ran over and fell down on her hands, 
The 
setting sun shed his last parting rays upon them 
as they stood there, too much absorbed in one 
another to take any heed of the glory in which 
the day went down. Still he kept on pleading, 
pleading; now loosing her hands as if in de- 
spair or anger, again catching them to him and 
kissing them passionately. At last he broke off 
with a bitter laugh and a curl of his scornful 
lips. 

‘You do not love me,” he says; **you can 
not love me.” 

“Not love you! not love you!” she cries, and 
she stretches out her two hands to him with an 
eager gesture that he should take her to him 
also, with such a swell of voice, such a world of 
love in her eyes. 

Godfrey paints all day long, and tries to put: 
all his mind in his work. ‘* When I am rich,” 
he thinks, ‘‘ when I have won fame, then—then 
perhaps—” 

But it was not to be. Coldly Giuditta re- 
ceived every little attention, every little act of 
devotion which he offered her, It was to no 
avail that Angelo himself was warm in his man- 
ner to his young pupil; Giuditta was cold. It 
was of no avail that Angelo prayed his little will- 
ful daughter to favor the suit of the honest En- 
glishman ; Giuditta was obstinate, -She laughed 
when Godfrey was earnest and sad; she was an- 
gry when he tried to join her in her walks, or 
sit by her when she was singing. Once. she 
actually quarreled with him. 

** May I beg that bit of orange blossom, Sig- 
nora Giuditta ?” Godfrey asked one evening as 
he sat by the window, where Giuditta’s pet bird 
fluttered in its cage, and the sun poured a whole 
broadside of beams into the room, tinging the 
girl’s golden-brown hair, and gilding the little 
orange flower which she held in her ivory fin- 
gers, tapping her lips with it. 

**It is promised away,” she said, with that 
wicked flash of dark eyes and mimic flirting man- 
ner of which she was mistress. 

“To whom, Giuditta ?” 

‘* Signora, if it pleases you.” 

**To whom is it promised, Signora Giuditta ?”’ 

“Guess!” laughing and showing the glim- 
mering pearls of teeth. 

‘*T need not to guess!” the young man answer- 
ed, bitterly. ‘* Joseph Cordé will make a boast 
among his friends of that flower, which, Giu- 
ditta, you may believe me, would be dearer and 
more precious to me than sapphires of the Ori- 
ent.” 

A little quick laugh, which almost as soon 
was silenced, rang from Giuditta’s red lips. 

‘* Joseph Cordé is a gentleman. Hé is brave 
and good.” 

“No, no,” cried Godfrey; ‘‘he is one, Giu- 
ditta, so false, so cruel, that much, oh, much as I 
love you, my pearl, my beautiful one, I would 
rather see you dead than married to—” 

Suddenly she rose, flashing fire on him from 
out her lustrous eyes. 

‘*Signor, you forget yourself,” she cried. ** It 
was your jealousy, then, which turned my father 
to hate one brave and noble as Joseph is. I shall 
never forgive you—never, never !” ; s 

That evening Giuditta heard vespers in a quiet 
chapel in the heart of the city. ‘Two hundred 

pure young voices swelled that vesper chorus. 
The organ was tenderly touched by a skillful 
hand; the light was pleasant and mellowed. 
What was it that in the whole touched the way- 
ward womanhood in her heart, and sent the 
tears rsshing to her eyes impetuously? What 
was it chat made her strain her gaze yearningly 
round the familiar little chapel, on the well-re- 
membered faces there? An agony of remorse 
and regret. 

That night was one memorable in the life of 
Godfrey Wellman, for when Giuditta returned 
home she stole over to him where he sat in the 
studio, not painting, but thinking, and putting 





beautiful, father.” 


“Forgive me, Signor Godfrey; I was very 
cross and rude to-day. ‘Take the blossom for a 
peace-offering, although it is half faded now.” 
In an instant Godfrey had hold of the two del- 
icate ivory hands; in an instant hundreds of his 
an and. hopes had surged back upon 
“ Giuditta,” he cried, passionately ; ‘: beloved 
Ginditta !” 

But she stepped back, with a finger raised in 
warning; and a half-sad, half-defiant smile flick- 
ering on her lips. ‘* Addio, Signor!” she mur- 
mured, and she was gone. Only the little with- 
ered orange flower remained to frey to prove 
that the maid herself had been there, not some 
beautiful spirit-likeness of her, such as often 
haunted his lonely hours. 

When Godfrey was quietly passing out of the 
house on his way home.a hand detained him. 

“* Giuditta!” he exclaimed, involuntarily start- 
ing, although she, and she alone, had been in his 
thoughts. 

“*You have gof the flower, Signor Godfrey ?” 
‘* Here,” he cried, with his hand pressed to 
his heart. : 

** You will keep it always?” Softer, with the 
faintest tremolo in the voice, which vibrated on 
his heart like the refined cadences of perfect 
music. 

“*Giuditta!” he cried, passionately, ‘‘ when- 
ever I meet the perfume of that flower, be it here 
in Italy or in other lands, it must ever bring me 
back to you. Napoleon said: ‘I should know 
Corsica with my eyes shut, by its fragrance.’” 
There was in Giuditta’s nature that easy gay- 
ety which is to be met with in the women of It- 
aly more than in any other women. 

She opened the door quickly. 

** No moon, Signor, but a world of stars. See 
yonder: how bright the Santa Strada di Loretto 
lies! ,there will be an early dawn. Addio, ad- 
dio!’ : 

And Godfrey felt himself gently pushed out 
into the street, and saw the door of the old house 
close on beautiful Giuditta Angelo. 


An early dawn; a great stillness over the 
streets. ‘The clock and Giuditta Angelo were 
the only things awake in the quartier of San 
Maria Maggiore at that chill hour, when the 
night meets the morning, and they exchange a 
cold kiss. Suddenly she starts, for she hears 
voices in the street. 

‘This is the house,” one says; a voice that 
she knows, and would know any where the world 


ver. 
‘* Hold to your sword, mon ami,” another voice 
whispers. 

‘*For what? An old painter is not destined 
to couper la gorge for me, Jacques.” 

A few hours later and the sun is up, sending 
a broad glare along the streets; but ere the day 
is spent a rumor has gone throughout the town 
that Antonio Angelo’s beautiful daughter has 
left her home and fled, no one knows where. 

None save two, Antonio and Godfrey, who 
stand face to face, each reading the other’s heart 
and knowing his thoughts—each fearing what 
they dared not speak. When they parted An- 
gelo spoke one word to Godfrey. With dilated 
eyes, and lips drawn back from his teeth, like a 
wild beast’s, he stretched his arm to the clouds, 
and said, ‘‘ Vendetta !” 

When we Northerns speak of revenge, how 
little of the awful feeling of the Southern’s deep- 
rooted, burning thirst for vengeance enters our 
hearts! 

Then the months sped on, winter-time, carni- 
val-time, Lent; and the sweet spring days be- 
gan to steal on once more; and Antonio had 
never heard news of his lost daughter. And 
Godfrey still kept to his study of art, still clung 
to Angelo’s society, and the silent old house, 
which was haunted by the ghost of lost Giuditta. 

One morning, in the early spring-time, a letter 
came to Antonio Angelo. He never showed it 
to Godfrey; he never spoke of its contents, but 
ke laid it by him on the table, and said: 

‘She hasn’t forgotten us. She desires to be 
remembered to Signor Godfrey.” 

Godfrey looked up quickly, grew pale, strove 
to speak, put his hands up over his eyes. 

‘* Where is she?” he asked at last. ‘‘Is she 
well? Is she happy ?” 

‘The questions he asked at intervals, choking 
back the emotion that almost overpowered his 
voice. Angelo took up the letter. 

‘** Godfrey,” he said, in a broken voice, ‘‘ you 
have been buon jfigliuolo to me ever since I lost 
my child; I will not conceal any thing from you. 
She gives me no address to write to; she names 
none but herself; but she says: ‘It is my prayer 
that I may find my way back to Rome to die 
there.’” 

The old man’s voice failed him there, and nei- 
ther man spoke. 

How Godfrey had loved that misguided, way- 
ward woman—how passionately, how earnestly, 

was known only to himself. 

** Antonio,” he cried, ‘‘you have called me 
son just now; give me the right to avenge your 
other child; give rhe the right only, and if ever 
I meet that man—” 

Angelo stretched out his hand. 

‘* Not only the right, but the prayer,” he said ; 
‘*the prayer to God and to our Lady that I may 
live to see that day.” 


But he did not live to see the day; ere the 
summer was gone from the seven hil!s the old 
painter died. How the proud old man had sor- 
rowed for his lost child was known to none save 
Godfrey Wellman. What an-effort it was to 
him to walk boldly among the men who had 
known her, and never’breathe her name, or 
speak as if her loss affected his life, was known 
only to Godfrey, who saw him in the solitude of 
the studio, which they still occupied together, 








out her hands to him, said: 





**O God, let.me.die now—let me die!” 

All his effects he left to his honest pupil; his 
house, his paintings, all his worldly goods. And 
Godfrey Wellman had made a reputation for 
himself; his pictures sold for great prices, and 
his name was known and respected fur-and wide. 
And more earnestly than ever he prayed that the 
vendetta, which old Antonio had left to him to 
perform, might soon come in his way. ‘The 
years went over; half a dozen winters, carni- 
vals, and Lents passed by; new springs glorified 
the golden land, but no Giuditta Angelo re- 
turned to the home which she had forsaken long 


ago. 

Perhaps she was dead, the painter thought 
bitterly, as day followed day in their. monoto- 
nous course; lying buried in some nameless 
grave, far, far from home. But Joseph Cordé, 
that villain, doubly dyed, doubly false, as God- 
frey knew him to be, he yet lived! In his pas- 
sion the young painter prayed to God that he 
might let that man live on until Antonic An- 
gelo’s vendetta was accomplished. 

Winter-time came, and still Godfrey lived in 

the old house in the Vio San Maria Maggiore. 

The great, silent, empty rooms—the corners in 

the house, which death and absence had sanc- 

tified—had gradually become dear to the lonely 

man, and he wouldn't leave them. A lonely, 

morbid creature he had become, living entirely 

apart from other men, toiling at his art as few 
students care to toil; spending hours of the 
bright day in the big studio. And yet he was 
wise, for the only moments of forgetfulness came 
to him so. 

But oh the long, weary, winter evenings !— 
the hours when other people were either cluster- 
ing cozily in family groups, with their pleasant 
talk and games, or abroad, amusing themselves 
—those evenings Godfrey Wellman spent alone. 

One night in particular, when a cold wind was 
rushing down the street, and shaking the win- 
dow-frames, and moaning through the great 
empty house, he sat as usual in the studio. He 
couldn’t tell why, but the wild voice of the wind 
sent a shiver through him, as though of some 
foreboding of ill. He didn’t know why every 
little noise or creak startled him; once he fan- 
cied he heard a step on the stairs; then, with 
bated breath, he listened, but the step never 
came any further, and was no human step at all. 
Once he could have sworn hu heard his own 
name called; but, listening, there came no rep- 
etition of the sound. Accustomed to solitude, 
the longest and most profound, Godfrey couldn’t 
account for the strange nervous sort of excite- 
ment which was creeping over him. He rose, 
and walked to the window, and drew the curtain 
back, and looked out into the blackness without. 
As he did so, a great gust of wind and rain drove 
against the window, and made the antique frames 
rattle; at the same moment, low but distinct 
and monotonous, he heard a knocking at the 
street door. There was no mistaking this sum- 
mons; he listened for a moment, and then 
turned, and took the lamp from the table, aud 
went from the room down the stairs, with an 
odd beating of the heart, and a feeling that at 
last an adventure had come to break the awful 
stillness of his life. He didn’t know why the 
sensation was so strong in him, but he had a 
presentiment that something new was coming 
to him. : 

Still the ceaseless sound of knocking went on. 
Wide open he threw the door; but again one of 
those boisterous rushes of wind beat in upon, 
him, almost causing him to stagger back, at the 
same time extinguishing with its suddenness the 
light of thelamp. Without light, with the night’s 
Plutonian darkness like a cloud before him, with 
the door still open in his hand, Godfrey distinct- 
ly felt that some one, or something, passed him 
by with a ghostly rustle, and the brush of what 
might have been a garment; and then came a 
lull in the storm—one of those sudden lulls 
which are more startling in their incongruous 
stillness after the din and hubbub; and he knew 
instinctively that something had passed into the 
house, and was gone on before him up the broad 
dark staircase; something—it might be either a 
human being or a spirit—had come unasked, un- 
sought for, to dwell in or haunt his desolate house. 

By nature he was a brave man, by nature also 

adventurous. A knowledge that there was some- 
thing to be solved—some mystery unraveled— 
made him hasten back to the studio. Up the 
dark staircase he groped his way, and. at last 
stood in the large fire-litstudio. Partly lighted, 
partly in shadow, the gaunt old room looked 
larger and more solemn than ever. Breathless- 
ly he peered into the dim corners and recesses, 
expecting to see lurking there some shadowy 
form, but he could see non>. ‘Then he strode 
forward to the fire, and having relit his. lamp, 
held it high above his head, and again made 
search with his eyes for that vague ‘‘ something” 
which he felt, and instinctively knew, was some- 
where to be seen. But no; every thing was as 
he had left it—chairs, tables, pictures, easels in 
their usual places; thé lay figure, with a hat and 
cloak hung carelessly on it—all just as he had 
seen them ten minutes before. ‘Then came the 
determination to search the whole hcuse, every 
cold empty room; and while he thought of those 
rooms, a sudden thought crossed his mind— 
something which in his dreams from time to 
time had visited. him—a hope, which was scar¢e- 
ly a hope, lent wings to his feet, and he scaled 
the stairs, lamp in hand, with eager ears, quick 
to hear, until he stood outside a door on the top 
floor of all, over the threshold of which he had 
crossed but once, that once on the morning 
when Antonio Angelo, bereaved of his child, had 
led him in, and, pointing te a little unpressed 
bed, had whispered, ‘‘ She is gone!” 


What Godfrey Wellman saw in that little 
chamber, whether he saw any thing at all, I 





bow his gray head in anguish, and cry: 


can not tell; but so runs this story, which I 
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learned by chance. He lived no longer in the 
great lonely house in the Via San Maria Mag- 
giore; he took lodgings in an adjoining street, 
and only visited his studio by day.’ Carefully 
at such times would he lock the hall-door after 
him on leaving the house. Stories, of course, 
took their being out of this strange conduct of 
Godfrey’s. Some said that the house was haunt- 
ed by Angelo’s ghost, Evening after evening 
would the painter walk up and down the street 
at the opposite side, until the Ave Maria sound- 


-ed over the city; and then, as if following some 


direction laid down for him, he would turn his 
steps across the Piazza di Spagna, toward the 
Pincian. And for hours and hours, when the 
sun went down, and the moon or stars came out, 
would Godfrey Wellman watch, night after night, 
with his face turned eastward to the broad Cam- 
pagna and the hills beyond, as though waiting 
and watching for some one. ‘Ten such evenings 
and nights had since the day when God- 
frey had quitted his house in the Via San Maria 
Maggiore, and still his patience was unrewarded ; 
until one night, one peaceful, star-lit night, when 
the quiet old city was half-buried in sleep, and 
only a few idle stragglers frequented the streets. 
On his way home Godfrey took one last turn in 
the Via San Maria Maggiore—one last look at 
the great solemn house, with its many windows 
unshuttered. While he stood gazing there, with 
who knows what bitter thoughts, a man came 
slowly strolling along. He came—he had al- 
most passed—when suddenly, like a wild beast, 
Godfrey sprang upon him. 

*¢ Villain!” he cried, huskily; ‘‘ coward, de- 
fend yourself!” 

‘¢Who are you?” asked the stranger, loosing 
himself from the other’s grasp, at the same time 
laying his hand on his student’s sword which 
hung at his side. 

“¢ Joseph Cordé,” cried Godfrey, hoarse with 
passion, ** I come from Antonio Angelo !—where 
is his daughter ?” ; 

Cordé laughed shortly. 

‘** His daughter, mon ami? You may tell him 
when last I saw her she was in Paris.” 

The laugh, the cruel words, were too much 
for Godfrey. With white lips and eyes that 
shone strangely in the starlight, he drew his 
sword, and pointed it at Cordé’s breast. ‘There 
was at that moment a marveious beauty in God- 
frey’s usually placid Tace, but it was the beauty 
of an avenger, like the glorious picture of the 
Archangel Michael. 

In another moment there was the rapid pass 
and repass, lunge and parry, which proved that 
both men were skilled in the art which they were 
engaged in. Godfrey attacked passionately. 
Cordé, a master of the science, with a wrist of 
steel, cool and cautious, parried every one of the 
quick desperate lunges which his opponent made, 
once with one of those rapid passes of his dis- 
arming his adversary altogether. 

“Take it back,” Joseph Cordé said, calmly, 
returning the foil to its owner. 

Again they engaged; again did Godfrey blind- 
ly make.plunge after plunge with his quick wrist ; 
but to no avail. Each one was parried dextrous- 


Suddenly steps were heard approaching; ina 
moment Godfrey had become cool with the fear 
of losing his prey. One—two—three. Terrible 
music made those clashing foils, Suddenly, with 
a flash and quiver like lightning, Godfrey’s blade 
passed through the body of Joseph Cordé, which 
fell heavily, lifeless on the pavement. Antonio 
Angelo’s vendetta accomplished at last. 

At the same moment a man emerged from 
under the shadow of the houses. 

“* Stay!” he cried, sternly; ‘‘ this man was my 
friend; answer to me for his life.” 

Other faces crowded round those two, other 
men looked down sternly on the white face with 
the stars smiling upon it. Other voices cried, 
‘* Yes, answer to him!” 

**Hold!” cried Godfrey; ‘‘a word with you, 
friends; for some of you are my friends, I know. 
Ihold my sword to-night to avenge Giuditta 
Angelo, lost to us years ago. You remember 
her, friends ?” 

66 Si, stl” 

‘* The man who stole her then lies there dead.” 

A hush came over them then. 

‘*If I fall, friends, take me and lay me in the 
little room up above there, with the lattice open 
to the street.” 

Every eye turned to the window while he spoke, 
across which there was not a man but would have 
sworn a figure glided with outstretched hands, 
and head bowed on its breast. Some crossed 
themselves, and murmured, ‘‘ Jesu, Maria!” for 
the strange stories about the house in the Via S, 
Maria Maggiore had reached to every part of the 
neighborhood. 

** Now, signor.” 

Only half a dozen passes, and Godfrey Well- 
man stretched his length on the cold white pave- 
ment, beside the man who had blighted his life 
and stolen the light of it. 

The stranger carelessly hummed an air to him- 
self, as he stood with half a dozen hands laid on 
him, and the same voices which a few minutes 
ago had cried, ‘*‘ Yes, answer to him!” now raised 
in execration and threat against himself. 

They bore Godfrey Wellman, as he had bid- 
den them, into the silent house, and up the broad 

‘stairease, to the room—the one where twice only 
in his life he had stood living, Giuditta’s cham- 


1a 
And there, there the mystery was explained ; 
the cause of all the strange stories, the great 
sorrow which had been to the man a living death. 
Lying where: the pale light of the stars fell 
.upon her, right across the window, with arms 
stretched out in wild entreaty to the little image 
of our Lady, with lips parted and distended eyes, 
lay one whom they had all known long ago liv- 
ing, and saw now dead—Antonio Angelo’s beau- 
tiful daughter, the lost Giuditta! 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 
N France every thing gets mixed up with pol- 

itics just noy, and Madame la Mode herself 
has not the infection. Ladies, hearing 
that we are on the eve of a revolution, have re- 
solved to dress in a serious manner. Still, we 
must not allow ourselves to be frightened by the 
epithet *‘ serious” applied to attire. Al- 
though the reaction may deal a blow to the fancy- 
ball style of dress, I doubt whether the Empress 
will find any great change on her return from 
Suez. You willsee by the accounts of your well- 
informed correspondent, the talented editress of 
the Mode Iilustrée, that our mantua-makers are 
not yet likely to be ruined. Ladies — their 
best; the only really serious dress will be gentle- 
men’s ugly black coats and abominably shaped 
hats, which no ridicule appears to have the power 
of.dethroning. 

The first série of visitors to the imperial 
of Compiégne has just retyrned. Among those 
honored with an invitation were Marshal and 
Madame Bazaine, Baron ani Baronne De Vatry, 
Marquis and Marquise De Las Marismas, Vi- 
comte and Vicomtesse Oiympe Aguado, Comte 
and Comtesse Fernandina, Baron De Poilly, Mrs. 
and Miss Payne, Commodore and Miss Worden, 
Duc and Duchesse De Mouchy, Mrs. Parsons, 
Monsieur and Madame Carette, Marquise De 
Gallifet, and though last not least, Mr. Elihu 
Washburne. 

The American Embassador has just given a 
private reception at his residence, 75 Avenue de 
l’Impératrice. The company, consisting only of 
gentlemen, included most of the distinguished 
Americans now in Paris: Hon. 8S. B. Ruggles, 
of New York; Commodore Worden; Senators 
Chandler and Ramsey; Hon. John P. Hale, 
ex-Minister at Madrid; Messrs. Hoffmann and 
Moore, of the United States Legation; Messrs. 
Hurlbut, of the New York World; and Ryan, of 
the New York Times. It appearsthat Mrs. Wash- 
burne does not intend to receive this season. 

Another very pleasant soirée was that given a 
few evenings ago by Mr. Luther Riggs, one of 
those who worthily represent the United States 
in the Imperial capital. I hear that this party is 
the forerunner of many more agreeable meetings 
under the same hospitable roof. 

La Liberté, in my opinion, takes a great lib- 
erty with Madame De Metternich in publishing 
the following pen-and-ink portrait : 

‘* How ‘ugly she is, and yet so pretty! She 
has the snout of a dog on the bust of a young 
girl, and the finest paws in the world. She is 
tall and supple as a reed, and does not walk but 
undulates. She is a coquette, and neglects no de- 
tail, however minute, in order to please, “Wheth- 
er walking, standing, or sitting, she pays the ut- 
most attention to the folds of her dress. 
does not talk, she barks, and her barks are so 
many bites. Woe betide those against whom 
she has reason to bear an ill-will!” 

The likeness is not flattering, but there is some 
truthinit. As Prince De Metternich has almost 
recovered from his sabre wound, let us trust that 
Madame will have laughed —_ porta, fo je 
a red in the news; of her fri 
Girardin. I must add that her good temper and 
charitable disposition haye made her-very popu- 
lar. 

Some time ago I mentioned M. Nestor Roque- 
plan. This antiquated dandy, who used to pass 
for a man of wit in former days—that is, before 
he felt the necessity of condemning his hair and 
whiskers to wear the mourning of his youth—is 
about to sell his celebrated collection. As M, 
Roqueplan is a man of letters, you no doubt sup- 
pose that his collection is a library, a gallery of 


| paintings, or something of that kind. Not at all. 


‘The ex-manager of the Grand Opera has formed 
a far more original museum, Our venerable 
critic takes great pride in his collection of— 
warming-pans. But, joking apart, curiosity 
hunters might do worse’ than call upon Nestor 
Roqueplan ; for he possesses, among other similar 
treasures, the warming-pans said to have belonged 
to Diana of Poictiers, Mary Stuart, Catherine de 
Medicis, Marie Antoinette, and Henry the Eighth, 

Americans are often accused of. want of love 
for the fine arts, and I certainly doubt whether 
their taste is sufficiently cultivated to allow them 
fully to appreciate the value of the modern Nes- 
tor’s gallery, For all that, the United: States 
has given, and continues to give us some painters 
and sculptors whose names will not die. ‘There 
is Hiram Powers, who has just finished an Eve 
which is said by connoisseurs to exceed in beauty 
his former works. Mr. William Astor, of New 
York, who is pursuing his studies in the Holy 
City, is already spoken as an artist of high prom- 
ise; and Miss Vinnie Ream has also established 
her atelier in Rome. Here, in Paris, we have 
Mr. Henry Baker, brother of Mr. Edwin Baker, 
of th® New York Fimes, whose studio well de- 
serves a visit. 

General Fremont has just left Paris, where he 
is said to have won a great number of friends for 
his new enterprise, the El Paso and Pacific Rail- 
road. © May his course run as smooth as that of 
M. De Lesseps, who, after all, is not to be made 
Duke De Suez or Prince of the Canal, but must 
be content with the grand cross of the Légion 
d’Honneur! I hear, on the other hand, that M. 
Remington, the American rival of Chassepot, has 
riot succeeded in his offers to the government of 
the autocrat of St. Petersburg. If the Russians 
feel the necessity of killing more Poles, the vic- 
tims will not have to blame your countryman. 

An odd scene occurred very lately in the little 
house formerly occupied by Sainte-Beuve, Rue 
du Mont Parnasse, or Mount Parnassus Street, 
a fit residence for a votary of the Muses. The 
three executors: the notary, Troubat, secretary 
to the late senator, and the talented poet Lacaus- 
sade, were assembled and were about to break 








the seals in presence of the juge de paix, when 


several other actors suddenly made their appear- 
ance. One of the new-comers said: ‘‘I am the 
mandatory of Princess Mathilde, and I claim in 
her name a-bundle of letters written to the de- 
ceased by her Imperial highness.” A second 
said: ‘*I am a commissary of police, and forbid 
the opening of the papers.” A third unknown 
said: ‘‘I represent the family of the testator, 
and oppose the execution of the will, which we 
consider to have been falsified.” The executors 
at once declared that all should remain under 
seal until the tribunal had come to a decision. 
It is probable, considering several judgmenis al- 
ready pronounced in identical cases, that the let- 
ters will be returned to Princess Mathilde; as to 
the other question, all those who know M. Trou- 
‘bat and M. Lacaussade consider the accusation 
brought forward by the relations of the deceased 
as a silly and spiteful act, which might cost them 
dear if the lawsuit did not promise to be speedily 
disposed of. - 

In general, railway travelers think that they have 
nothing to fear, during a journey along the iron 
road, beyond a collision or the bursting of the 
boiler. But a recent incident reveals a fresh peril 
which few ladies everdreamed of. Last week Ma- 
dame De S——, on her way from Bordeaux to 
Paris, had taken a place in a first-class wagon ; 
having had occasion to pay a visit to the refresh- 
ment-room at one of thestations, she left her shaw] 
on her seat as a retainer. her return she found 
her place occupied by an old gentlewoman who 
obstinately refused to give it up. While the dis- 
cussion was going on the train began to move, 
and Madame De S—— had to seek refuge in a 
_ smoking compartment, where she was condemned 
to spend two dreary hours. At last the train 
stopped once more, and the fumigated traveler 
rushed without delay toward the ladies’ car- 
riage. Her aged antagonist was still in posses- 
sion, ‘* Does Madame still refuse to give up my 
seat?” she asked, in a tone of suppressed anger. 
‘“Of course,” was the laconic reply. ‘‘ Very 
well,” answered Madame De S——; ‘‘in that 
case I'll have it all the same, for I'll sit on you 
until we reach the end of our journey.” So say- 
ing she squatted herself on the lap of her enemy, 
and there she remained, heedless of the remon- 
strances of her fellow-passengers, and laughing 
at the groans and feeble efforts of her victim. 
At last the old gentlewoman fairly fainted, and 
had to be taken out of the carriage. Madame 
De S—— declares that she found the trip very 
pleasant, and advises all her friends to adopt the 
same plan under similar circumstances. 

French newspapers are loud just now in the 
praise of the late Mr. Peabody, who made such 
a noble use of his immense fortune, and whose 
seonduct contrasts so advantageously with the 
miserly habits of the late Marquis of Westmin- 
ster. Henceforth, whenever Brother Jonathan 
hears the stereotyped reproach concerning the 
love of America for the ‘‘almighty dollar,” he 
need only recall the name of the celebrated phi- 
lanthropist. Surely Mr. Peabody has deserved 
the title of ‘‘Great” more than all the gainers 
.of battles to whom it has been awarded. ~ 

It appears that if our doctors take care of their 
patients, they do not neglect their own health. I 
dined yesterday with a young doctor who, con- 
sulting a biographical dictionary, calculated that 
the age of the ten most celebrated members of 
the French faculty gives a total of 920 years, or 
an ayerage of 92. ‘This figure rather tends to 
prove that Moliére ought not to have made such 
fon of the illustrious Dr. Diafoirus. But are 
these venerable physicians in the habit of doc- 
toring themselves, or of consulting one another 
for their personal ailments ?—that is the ques- 


I have just heard of a novel method employed 
by the friend of a young suitor in order to bring 
jas amatch, ‘The suitor was honorable and 
good-looking; but, alas! he was poor, The 
friend, a clever lawyer, called upon the father 
of the loved one and claimed her hand for his 
protégé, ‘*Well, your friend suits me well 
enough, and Juliet likes him; but you know 

t she is rich, What fortune has Mr. 
X——?” The embassador promised to make 
inquiries and retired. The next day he called 
on Romeo and asked him point-blank : 

‘¢You have an admirable nose; would you 
give it for 500,000 francs? Mind, this is a se- 
rious offer. Yes or no?” 

‘*No,” answered Romeo. 

‘That ‘ll do,” replied the lawyer; ‘‘ good- 
morning.” 

He then called again on the father, and said 
to him: 

**I’m sorgy to say that my friend X—— has 
no ready:money worth mentioning; but he pos- 
sesses.a property for which, to my knowledge, he 
has pees ,000 francs. Will that satisfy 

‘ou ud 

** Perfectly.” 

So the wedding was concluded in double-quick 
time; but the father shakes his head whenever 
the property of his son-in-law is a of, 

Y. Z. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


c= body seems to grow young as Christ- 
mas draws nigh. Have not the little folks 
been talking about “trees” and “stockings” 
for weeks and weeks? Have they not been sav- 
ing by all their spending money so as to buy 

ifts for those whom they love? And have not 

‘apa and Mamma often thought it expedient to 
be dull and deaf. when sundry whisperings of 
mysterious secrets have been going on among 
the children in the corner? Mamma is pri- 
vately consulted as to what would be a suitable 
present for Anne; and Anne, with a secrecy 
which is any thing but secret, begs her big 
brother to help her get something for Mamma, 
Nobody, with a spark of love for children, can 
— heartily sympathizing in the pleasure, both 
anticipated and actual, which this anniversary 
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the time,.and the cares of life and the weight 
of years rest lightly as they join in merry Christ- 
mas sports. Let there be no old Scrooge to cast 
shadows on young hearts; but while checking 
extravagances, and guiding their thoughts to 
perce deeds of love an ie all. can join 
joyously wi e young fo! a “Merr 

Christmas.” : 


One of Prang’s latest. chromos:is ‘“.A Family 
Scene in Pompeii,” after Coomans,.a Belgian 
artist who makes a specialty of family scenes in 
the days of old Rome. It represents a mother 
at work with her needle, while her little boy is 
by her side; and is the meat acy finished 
chromo ever pu @ rang having re- 
quired more plates Me other, “The 
Birth-place of Whittier,” is another new chro- 
mo by Prang, which promises to be ve popu- 
lar. Two companion chromos recently. pub- 
lished are, “‘Sunset on the Coast,” after De 

, and “Launc the Life-Boat,” after 
Moran. In the first the scene is Jaid on some 
rock-bound shore upon whichia brig has strand- 
ed, and is left alone, abandened’to the winds 
and waves. The coloring is-very fine. “The 
‘Launching of the Life-Boat” isa perfect.con- 
trast to this, being gray andsombre. Thestorm 
is raging, and the heavens.are covered with black 
clouds. But the stranded vessel is abaridoned, 
the life-boat is just being launched, and men 
— the shore, eager to extend a helping 





hand to the sufferers, 
* Three beautiful allegorical chromos, after Ocr- 
tel, are ‘‘ The Rock o es”’—typefying Chris- 


— ear ee ae ope,” — “Christian 
y;” of which we ma a justly say 
“the greatest is Charity." rey, 
An artist in Indianapolis, Indiana, has in his 
studio a very fine Madonna picture, which he 
takes pride in showing his visitors. ‘The other 
day, a lady who had examined the various pro- 
ductions of the artist displayed the walls, 
oin to the Madonna, said: “‘ But the one I 
e best is that tired nurse girl. Don’t she look 
natural |’? 


ee 


In Evergreen Cemetery, Williamsburg, there 
has been recently erected a monument to the 
memory of Brevet Major Lonis M‘Lane Hamil- 
ton. This brave young officer—for he was only 
twenty-four—was the grandson of Lonis M‘Lane 
and Alexander Hamilton, his father, Philip Ham- 
ilton, being the sone son of Alexander. He 
was killed in the battle of Washita, November 
27, 1868, while gallantly leading his command. 
The monument is a simple broken column of 
marble, resting upon a marble base, which has 
a granite foundation. Itis about nine feet high. 
An American shield is placed upon the column, 
and a simple inscription on the marble base 
briefly tells the story of the young soldier. 

It was a singular circumstance in conhection 
with the death of Captain Hamilton (the brevet 
of Major was conferred after death, “for gallant 
and meritorious services”), that under the regn- 
lar routine it devolved upon him, the day before 
the battle of Washita, to remain in the rear, in 
charge of the train and escort, and beyond the 
probability of danger. But he longed to share 
with his comrades the perils of the approaching 
conflict, and obtained permission to find a sub- 
stitute who was willing to take his place, and 
leave him free to lead his squadron. ‘During the 
conflict, which resulted in his death, he-was per- 
fectly cool and calm, so much so as to attract 
the attention of his superior officer. He fell 
dead from his horse, shot by a bullet from.a rifle 
in the hands of a savage who was concealed in 
his wigwam; and his loss was deeply regretted 
by friends and comrades whose affection and re- 
spect he had justly won. 





It was an extraordinary occasion that lately 
crowded the Academy of Music to its utmost 
capacity. Pére Hyacinthe lectured for the bene- 
fit of the “‘ Societe de Bienfaisance.” His subject 
was ‘‘ Charity ;”” and though hespoke in French, 
and a large portion of the audience conld not un- 
derstand his words, they were moved to sympa- 
thetic response by the magnetism of his voice 
and manner, 





“St. Pianopolis’’ is a nickname which has 
been given to St. Petersburg, in view of the 
circumstance that there are in the city no less 
than eight hundred male and three thousand fe- 
male teachers of the piano. In Russia, playing 
Seer is regarded as an essential part of edu- 
cation. 





Tempora mutantur !—shall we all change with 
them? There is a rich lady in Michigan, who, 
in anticipation of death, has made her will, giv- 
ing her husband a handsome annuity so long as 
he remained her widower. Surely the tables are 
turned. Mrs. Stanton is reported to have re- 
marked in view of this fact: “It is- evident 
that the poor white male, sooner or later, is 
doomed to try for himself the virtue of the 
laws he has made for woman. I hope, for the 
sake of the race, he will not bear oppression 
with the stupid fortitude we have for 6000 
years,”’ 





As a rule, practical jokes are neither kind, 
wise, nor safe, The results are often fearful. A 
week or two ago a young man in Sparta, Ten- 
nessee, thought to amuse himself by frightening 
two young ladies upon their return from a party. 
He tei or om himself in a sheet, and suddenly ap- 

eared before them on a lonely road. One lady 
ainted, the other ran home; but when. she 
reached there she was a raving maniac. So 
much for the “‘ amusement” of a foolish youth. 





The Legislature of Wyoming has passed an 
act securing to women the right of franchise. 
An exchange remarks that, as there are no wo- 
men in the Territory, the Legislature has done 
a perfectly harmless act. Another exchange re- 
gards this as a shrewd idea of the Wyoming Leg- 
islature to induce women to emigrate thither, 
and thus secure wives for the destitute men. 





Four years ago there was a solitary woman 
studying medicine at the University of Zurich ; 
now there are sixteen who are earnestly pur- 
suing their studies there unmolested. 


The Queen of Spain may be adéed to the list 
of royal authors. She is writing her ut tobiog- 
raphy in the disguise of a novel. What an inter- 





brings to them. Old folks become children for 


esting work it must be, if—she tells the truth! 
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DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. rf 


THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 


De Benuam was right when he said that it 
was perhaps well for Archie and himself that 
they should be off again on the morrow. Men 
who live with “tone foot on-sea and one on 
shore” become, by the mere force of circum- 
stances, more susceptible 
than other men to the influ- 
ence of such bright eyes as 
they chance to encounter on 
terra firma; and it was by 
no means desirable that either 
should suffer himself to be 
slain by the bright eyes of 
a demoiselle Ashby. De 
Benham, at all events, had 
no mind tobesoslain. Next 
to the misfortune of being 
captured by a Federal cruis- 
er, no accident that could 
befall him would, as he well 
knew, so impede his labors 
and mar his prospects as an 
engagement, or any thing 
approaching to an engage- 
ment, with Diana Ashby. 
Her lover, of all men, must 
be devoted like herself to her 
country’s cause; must, most 
unquestionably, mount the 
palmetto-tree and fight for 
the Stars and Bars. No alien 
would have a chance with her 
—unless, indeed, he became, 
in very truth and earnest, a 
naturalized citizen of the 
Confederate States. ‘This 
De Benham knew that he 
would never do. He knew 
that he would never lay 
down his coronet, renounce 
his ancient title, give up his 
native England and every 
hope of winning back the 
fiefs and lordships of his an- 
cestors, for any eyes, blue or * 
black, transatlantic or oth- 
erwise. No; not if they 
were the brightest that ever 
rained influence on knight or 
poet. It behooved him, then, 
above all things, not to fall in love with the eldest 
Miss Ashby—and he felt that he was fast drift- 
ing thatway. It was, indeed, well that he should 
be off and away before he drifted farther. 

And now they were again on the point of start- 
ing. Hitherto all had gone well with them—so 
well that the ship’s crew began to boast that the 
Stormy Petrel was born to good luck and proof 
against all those perils that blockade-runners 
were heirs to. Two round trips had been made 
in safety, and the half of another. Three full 
cargoes of miscellaneous stores had been sold at 
an almost fabulous rate of profit. ‘Two of cotton 
were even now on their way to Liverpool, on board 
the Sabrina; and a third was just bought, stowed 
on board the Stormy Petre/, and ready for the 
run. The blockade-runner, it is needless to say, 
had in the mean while paid her expenses ten times 
over. It was no wonder that captain and crew, 
highly salaried as they were, should exult and 
make merry. 

This time, however, De Benham felt more 
than commonly anxious, and even somewhat de- 
pressed. Diana Ashby counted, perhaps, for 
something in the matter. He told himself that 
she certainly did so, and that he was a fool for 
his pains. He would not for one moment allow, 
even to his own thoughts, that his depression had 
in it any thing of that vague uneasiness that goes 
by the ugly name of evil presentiment. And 
yet, in his secret heart, he would have given 
much to put off the start for just twenty-four 
hours longer. Had any cause for doing so pre- 
sented itself, his relief of mind would have been 
great. Could he even have devised any reason- 
able pretext for delay, he would have put that 
pretext forward, and have acted upon it unhesi- 
tatingly. But with these unacknowledged pre- 
sentiments and anxieties, Diana Ashby’s eyes 
(bright as they were, and reluctant as he was to 
turn away from the sphere of their brightness) 
had substantially nothing whatever to do. 








By eleven a.m. of the day following theevents 
last related, the Stormy Petrel had taken in her 
coal, and gone down to the old point below Castle 
Pinekney to be searched and smoked as before. 
At six P.M. they were .to weigh anchor, so as to 
oe ee eee ee ee 
dark, the mean while Polter had to go to 
head-quarters to get posted up in the signals; 
and for De Benham there were papers to be 
signed, farewell visits to be paid, and so forth. 
Among the farewell visits, last on the list, but 
certainly not last in importance, came that which 
was due to Colonel Ashby and his:daughters. 

Colonel Ashby was from home, but they found 
the ladies in the garden—a charming garden, all 
grass down to the water’s edge and dotted over 
with clumps of spreading trees; yet less like a 
garden than a corner taken from a well-kept 
English park. And there were rocking chairs, 
and pieces of matting, and a table covered with 
books and needle-work, set out in the shade. De 
Benham thought, as the black footman ushered 
him and Archie across the lawn, that he had 
never seen & more exquisite picture than was 
made ‘by this group of beautiful young women 
sitting together in their white dresses, with the 
deep gloom of the trees behind them, the green 
grass at their feet, and the glowing sky above. 
It was a picture that might have been painted by 
Watteau or Lancret; or, better still, by gentle 
English Stothard. 

** But it is not good-by for long,” said Elinor 
Ashby, when, after sitting for some little time, 
the visitors rose to say farewell. ‘* You are only 
going to Nassau ?” 

‘* We are only going to Nassau,” replied De 
Benham; ‘‘but our boat must undergo certain 
necessary repairs before we venture on another 
trip ; and while that is being done, I hope to run 
home to England for a week or so.” 

‘* But you will come out again when your boat 
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is ready, and then we shall see you back in 
Charleston ?” 

“Tf the blockade does not, in the mean while, 
become too stringent. I have heard rumors of 
a stone fleet to be sunk across the mouth of the 
harbor.” 

** Do not believe it, Mr. Debenham,” exclaim- 
ed Diana Ashby. ‘‘ They dare not do it!” 

‘**'The question, I fear, is not whether they dare 
do it, but whether they can do it,” said De Ben- 
hai 


m. 

‘*Then be assured that they can not do it— 
that we will not suffer them to do it. Do you 
think, Mr. Debenham, that our Southern men 
will stand passively by, and see our noble harbor 
—God’s own gift to those who go down to the 
sea in ships—destroyed forever ?” 

** Not, certainly, if the most dauntless gal- 
lantry on shore can prevent it.” 

** You mean that we want a naval force; but 
we shall have our own iron-clads and gun-boats 
before long.” ; 

They were now strolling toward the house, and 
De Benham, pausing for a moment as if to look 
back at the view over the harbor, contrivgd to 
linger somewhat in the rear. 

‘* Will you not give me something before I 
go?” he said, presently. ‘‘ Something to keep 
—I will not say, to remind me of the happy 
hours I have spent here, for I shall need no re- 
minding.. I shall remember them all my life— 
perhaps, only too well.” 

‘* Nay, what can I give you, Mr. Debenham ?” 
asked Miss Ashby, smiling. 

‘*A flower—a glove—a scrap of your hand- 
writing. Any thing you will!” 

**You shall have a photograph in which we 
are all three grouped together, like the Graces, 
or the Fates, or, if you prefer it, like the Witches 
in ‘Macbeth.’” 5 

**T shall be most thankful for the photograph, 


| Miss Ashby,” said De Benham; ‘*but—but I | 








also want something which shall be of you, and 
from you, alone. May I—forgive my presump- 
tion !—may I have that little knot of ribbon from 
your sleeve? See—it hangs only by a thread.” 

She blushed—hesitated—but complied. 

‘*'They are the Confederate colors,” she said. 
“Let them remind you, not of me, but of my 
country’s cause.” , 

Then without giving him time to reply, she 
called her youngest sister to her side, and begged 
her to fetch two photographs—one for each of the 
friends. " 

Archie received his with profuse thanks and 
protestations, making no secret of the regret with 
which he said good-by. 

‘**T’m sure I don’t know how I should go away 
at all,”.he said, ‘‘if it were not for the hope of 
coming back again. Tell me, Miss Janet, what 
I shall bring you from England. Do, please, 
say something—and let. it be something that I 
shall have-a deal of trouble to get. The more 
trouble it gives me, the better I shall like it!” 

To which Janet Ashby, of course, replied at 
first that she wanted for nothing in heaven or 
earth ; but confessed at last, after much entreaty, 
that it was the desire of her heart to possess Mr. 
Tennyson’s autograph. Whereupon Archie vow- 
ed that it should be hers, though he walked thrice 
round the Isle of Wight with peas in his boots to 





get it. ‘ 

**Unboiled, you know,” he added. ‘‘No 
hedging, by Jove! All on the square.” 

In the mean while De Benham, having said 
farewell to the two others, was holding Diana 
Ashby’s hand—holding it, indeed, much longer 
than the business of leave-taking demanded; 
and much faster, too, as if fearing she would 
withdraw it. But she made no effort to do 
SO. 

‘* Good-by,” he said, reluctantly. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Miss Ashby. Pray do not quite forget me.” 
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“COLONEL ASHBY WAS FROM HOME, BUT THEY FOUND THE LADIES IN THE GARDEN.” 


**Good-by, Mr. Debenham,” she replied. 
‘* All good fortune attend you!” 

‘* And you—and you, dear lady.” 

He fancied that her voice wavered. He 
glanced round; saw that the others were already 
at the gate; saw, too, that none were looking; 
bent low over her hand; whispered, ‘‘ Forgive 
me!” raised it to his lips, and turned precipitate- 
ly away. 

**T never was so sorry to leave a place in my 
life!” exclaimed Archie, when they had gone 
about a quarter of a mile on their road back to 
Charleston. ‘‘As for Janet Ashby, I’d—I de- 
clare, I'd do any thing for her !” 

‘* A dangerous frame of mind for any man to 
be in!” said De Benham, thinking of his own 

eril. 
we But isn’t she charming ?” 

*t My dear fellow, they are all charming—so 
charming, that if we get through this time, I 
think I'll never venture over the bar of Charles- 
ton Harbor again!” 

**You don’t mean that?” said Archie, with a 
look of dismay. 

‘* Most positively.” 

‘Then where will you go for the cotton ?” 

**To Wilmington. It is simply taking up our 
head-quarters at the Bermudas, instead of at 
Nassau; and, from all [ hear, Wilmington is 
easier of access, now, than Charleston. But, 
hark! that was five o’clock, and we are due on 
board at six.” 

As they were due, so they were on board to 


‘the: minute; and founda group of Charleston 


friends waiting to wish them farewell. Among 
these were Colonel Ashby, Major Prideaux, and 


Senator Shirley ; the latter armed with two huge. 


boxes of choice cigars, one for De Benham, and 
the other for Archie. 
**If there’s smoking in Paradise,’ 


said he, 


- ‘these are the cigars you may expect to find 


there. And, Mr. Debenham, I have been block- 








ing up your cabin with a case of that old Madei- 
ra that you liked the other day at dinner. No— 
no—pray do not thank me! you should ‘have six 
dozen dozen of it, if you could spare the stowage. 
Bon voyage !” ; say, 

Then they shook hands warmly all round; 
and the visitors, with much waving of hats, 
pulled off in their own boat. By a quarter past 
six the Stormy Petrel was once more under way. 

Now it happened that the tide was low this 
evening, and that the navigation of the boat, ow- 
ing to some shifting in the sandy bed ofthe es- 
tuary, was more than usually dii ‘rom 
off Cumming’s Point and along the beach of Mor- 
ris Island, they were keeping as near in under 
the land as possible, and taking soundings the 
whole way. 

“It’s the darndest river for sand in all crea- 
tion,” said Mr. Zachary Polter, savagely. 
‘Take another cast, mate!” 

The mate obeyed, and sung out: ‘“Iwelve 
feet anda half!” 

“Twelve feet and a half—look at that now! 
One hour later, and we couldn’t hey got her threw 
nohow. Here's six channels, and—” 

-** Twelve feet!” sung the mate. 

** About she goes!—six channels, and nary 

one with more than eleven foot of water at low 


tide—nor that to be keownted on! Another 
cast, mate!” ‘ 
And so, with the pilot grumbling and growling, 


the mate casting the lead, and the dark fast gath- 
ering about her path, the Stormy Petrei, follow- 
ing the sinuosities of the Main Ship Channel, 
wriggled her’ way slowly and painfully out as far 
as the sand-bag batteries ; and then made ready 
for her final rush over the bar. 

And now*it was night—cloudy overhead ; 
somewhat raw and damp; with a faint breath of 
northwest breeze coming and going; and a boil 
of foam upon the bar. Looking out anxiously 

ahead, it seemed to De Ben- 
ham that the blockading 
squadron formed an almost 
continuous chain. 

‘*'There are more cruisers 
yonder than when we came 
in a fortnight ago,” he said, 
addressing the captain. 

‘* Not a doubt of it.” 

‘* And three times asmany 
as when we niade our. first 
venture.” 

The captain nodded. 
~ We oughtn’t to have all 
these bales on deck,”’ he said, 

‘ gravely. ‘‘The boat’s one 
mountain of cotton—we’re 
safe to be seen.” 

**Do you think so? Shall 
we put back, before it is too 
late ?” 

**Tt is too late,” said the 
captain ; ‘‘ we're on the bar.” 

As the words left his lips, 
the Stormy’ Petrel plunged 
into the surf—struck the bar 
—recoiled—seemed for one 
brief instant to stand still— 
righted — plowed forward, 
grinding her keel into the 
solid masonry and shudder- 
ing through all her timbers 
—and slipped off into deep 
water. 

“Ten minutes later, and 
we couldn’t hev done it—not 
for all the dollars on airth!” 
exclaimed the pilot. ‘‘ And 
now, I guess, them chaps 
down below must show what 
their injines air made of.” 

So, trusting wholly to good 
speed and good luck, the 
brave little boat rushed out 
toward the open. 

But instantly, as if from beneath her very 
bows, a fiery thread shot up, comet-like, through 
the darkness, and broke into a crimson star high 
overhead ; and then, for the first time, they saw 
that they had all but run over a tiny row-boat 
lying just outside the bar. Quick as the answer- 
ing flash of a duelist’s pistol, a blue-light broke 
simultaneously from three points along the line 
of the cordon. The row-boat (already left far be- 
hind) then sent up a green rocket ; and those on 
board the Stormy Petrel saw some five or six 
large vessels immediately hastening to their en- 
counter, 

‘*Stop her!” shouted the pilot. 

And the boat, going then at a headlong pace, 
stopped suddenly, like a pointer. 

.** Reverse one injine!” 

A creak—a wrench—a strain, like the strain- 
ing of a desperate swimmer swimming for his 
life—arfd the blockade-runner spun round, and 
made again for the bar. Over she dashed, as it 
seemed by mere force of speed and steam; and 
in less than four minutes from the moment of 
running out, was back again on the safe side of 
the surf-line. 

Then Mr. Zachary Polter rose into a towering 

assion. 

**Tt’s all along of their busted signals,” said 
he, dancing up and down the deck with rage, and 
stringing his sentences together with volleys of 
the choicest transatlantic oaths. ‘*They’ve fixed 
‘em up into a regular code, as plain as talking ; 
and now we shall hev to lie snug for the next 
three or four hours, till the tide turns, and they’ve 
forgotten us a bit—darn ’em !”. Sale 

“But why didn’t you make a rush for it, pi- 
lot?” said De Benham, half angrily. , 

‘¢ Make a rush for it, and them ahead of us ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Polter, with inexpressible scorn. 
‘‘Perhaps, Sir, you’d like to send ’em a note 
next time, just to say we air coming? No, Sir 
—if we'd cnly bin ‘tother side of the line I'd hev 
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shown them the cleanest pair of heels they ever 
saw in all their busted lives; but J ain’t partial 
to suicide, whativer your taste may be. Cap'n, 
T'll thank you for a tumbler of cold brandy and 
water—pretty powerful. My nerves air con-sid- 
erably upset.” 

The next three or four hours went by slowly 
and heavily, The Stormy Petrel drew off as 
close under the batteries as the excessive shal- 
lowness of the water would permit; and there 
lay, waiting. Captain and crew, supercargo and 
pilot, were alike disappointed and annoyed. It 
was their first failure—their first stroke of any 
thing approaching to ill luck—and they knew not 
how to put up with it. The captain, to soften 
matters, ordered out a double allowance of grog. 

At length, between half past one and two 
o’clock a.m., Mr. Zachary Polter gave the word, 
steam was got up again, and they prepared for 
another start. 

The tide was now setting in with a strong, ea- 
ger current; and against this current the good 
boat had to make head. So far, circumstances 
were against her. But, on the other hand, a light 
mist had come up with the morning, and there 
were already fourteen feet of water on the bar— 
important facts in their favor. 

And now, all seemed destined to go well with 
them. Gliding noiselessly above the bar, they 
saw no signal-boat this time, and were seen by 
none. The mist, though so slight and transpar- 
ent, helped to veil them from observation, as it 
also helped to veil the enemy from their sight; 
and it was not till they were actually darting 
through the cordon that they could see, loom- 
ing vaguely to right and left of their course, 
the shadowy outlines of two large ships of war. 
Their own gray-green hull and piled-up cotton 
bales matched too nearly, however, with the 
waves and the mist to attract attention ; and they 
flew out to sea, unchallenged. 

‘“ We sha’n’t see New York for nothing, this 
time, by Jove!” laughed Archie, exultingly. 

‘*T’m not so sure of that,” replied De Benham. 
‘¢ We've lost three hours of darkness, remember ; 
and it will be broad daylight at four.” 

It was broad daylight at four—the sun shining, 
the mist clearing, the sea just ruffling before the 
breeze. About five, the breeze freshened, and 
blew off the last shreds of fog. Then from three 
voices at.once, the voices of De Benham, of the 
first mate, and of the watch in the crow’s nest, 
there went up a sudden cry of: ‘‘ Steamer, ho!” 

And there, not four miles distant, was a large 
paddle-wheel steam-sloop, on their larboard bow. 

The pilot rushed to the speaking-tube; the 
captain to the engine-room ; and the good boat 
leaped under the sudden access of pressure, like 
a racer under the spur. At the same instant, 
the cruiser ran up the Stars and Stripes, wheeled 
about to give chase, and sent a shot clean over 
her bows. 

‘¢ Pitch them cotton-bales overboard !” shouted 
the pilot. 

And over went the cotton-bales—the precious 
cotton-bales, worth perhaps fifty, perhaps sixty, 
pounds apiece—splashing into the sea as fast as 
the combined efforts of every man on deck could 
heave them over the gunwales; splashing and 
piunging like lead—rising and floating like feath- 
ers—and left behind in an instant. 

Meanwhile came another shot—and another 
—and another ; all too well aimed to be pleasant. 

Suddenly, just as the blockade-runner was be- 
ginning every moment to make more and more 
way, something like a slight shock—a concus- 
sion, as it were, that seemed for a moment to 
thrill the deck beneath their feet—was felt by all 
on board. ‘Then, before they had time to ask 
themselves what had happened, the ship’s pace 
slackened—she came to heavily against her helm 
(i. e., lurched half round), and lay broadside to the 
chase. : 

The pilot flew to the stern; the captain came 
rushing up from the engine-room, breathless, 
with the perspiration streaming down his face. 

’ *6In Heaven’s name, what is the matter?” 
cried De Benham, seeing them both hanging 
over the gunwales. 

‘¢ Matter enough, I guess,” replied Mr. Zach- 
ary Polter, bringing out his words slowly and. 
savagely, and shutting up his glass with a click. 

‘*One of them darned cotton-bales “has got 
tangled in the starboard screw! We air cooked 
this time, and no mistake about it!” 

And so it was. Swept under the starboard 
counter by the force of the waves, one of the 
ejected cotton-bales had been caught in the sweep- 
ing blades of the screw. In a moment it was 
ripped open, and bagging, roping, and cotton 
were being whirled and twisted about the shaft. 
In a moment, the screw was hopelessly clogged, 
half the boat's speed was gone, and the game 
was up!, 

De Benham turned an appealing look to the 
captain; but the captain only shook his head, 
and folded his arms. At this moment the cruis- 
er fired again twice—one of her shots tearing 
through fhe water not a dozen yards in their 
wake. 

‘* There ain’t nothin’ for it but to lay tew with 
a good grace, cap’n,” said the pilot. 

De Benham heard, turned on his heel, and 
went aft in silence. 

Archie followed him. 

‘*Dear old chap,” said he, the tears in his 
honest eyes, ‘‘I am so sorry!” ~ 

For a moment De Benham looked away— 
gnawing his mustache; listening with a heavy 
frown to the shrill rush of the escaping steam. 

‘*T expected as much,” he said, at length. 
‘*T felt, before we left Charleston, that we should 
come to grief this time. But, there!—it’s no- 
body's fault.” 

‘*Tt’s awfally hard,” said Archie. 

‘¢ It’s the fortune of war,” replied De Benham, 
bitterly, 3 

The Stormy Petrel was now lying passively 
to, just swaying with the swell of the sea; and 





they could already hear the approaching clatter 
of the cruiser’s paddle-wheels. — : 

“It might have been worse,” continued De 
Benham, more to himself than to Arehie. ‘‘ It 
might have happened the first time—still, I wish 
we had got through this once.” ; 

Then, muttering again that it was ‘‘ the for- 
tune of war,” he went into his cabin and shut the 
door. He could not endure to be present at the 
surrender. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
IN DURANCE VILE. 


W3HeEn De Benham came out of his cabin, he 
found the Federal commander, accompanied by 
two of his officers, a detachment of marines, and 
some twelve or fourteen seamen, already in pos- 
session. Said cémmander—a fine, bronzed, 
bearded, authoritative man—turned an eagle eye 
upon the new-comer. 

*¢ Who are you, Sir?” he asked, sharply. 

“T am the supercargo,” said De Benham. 

“¢ Part owner ?” 

*No, Sir.” 

‘¢ And this young man?” pointing to Archie. 

‘¢Supercargo’s clerk.” 

*¢Good. Where is your pilot?” 

Mr. Polter, his hands in his pockets, his quid 
in his cheek, stepped forward. 

‘*Wa’al, I ain’t ashamed of myself noways,” 
said he. ‘I’m the pilot.” 

**What’s your name? Where do you come 
from ?” 

*¢ Zachary Hannibal Polter—Martha’s Vine- 
yard—Massachusetts.” 

The Federal captain turned toward his men, 

‘Put that rebel in double irons,” he said. 

Mr. Zachary Polter gave his quid a twist, 
screwed up his mouth, and submitted. 

* Then the Federal captain again addressed him- 
self to De Beaham. ; 

** Have you any specie on board ?” he asked. 

** About eight hundred dollars.” 

‘* Paper securities? Bills of exchange?” 

‘‘Some—on London and Liverpool houses.” 

‘“‘ Produce them—and the specie. Lieutenant 
Kissick, sccomEeny the prisoner, and; see that 
he conceals nothing.” ‘Then turning to Captain 
Frank Hay: ‘* And you, Sir; have you any gun- 
powder on board? ‘Any munitions of war?” 

‘¢ None whatever.” 

‘*Hand over your papers.” 

The captain of the Stormy Petre wert to his 
cabin for the papers, followed by the other Fed- 
eral lieutenant. In the mean while the captain 
of the cruiser had the whole crew up one by one, 
asking each man his name, age, and nation, and 
then sending them, two and two, below the gang- 
way, to be handcuffed. This done, and the oth- 
ers having returned upon deck, he took posses- 
sion of the money, and glancing-over the ship’s 
papers, said : 

** You are all Europeans, it seems—except the 

ilot.” 
ri We are, Sir,” replied Captain Frank Hay. 

‘¢So much the better for you—so much the 
worse for him. I shall send you all to Phiia- 
delphia, to be dealt with according to law. Lieu- 
tenant Kissick, I leave you in command of this 
vessel.” 

So saying, he went aft, and leaning against the 
binnacle, conversed with his lieutenant for some 
minutes in a low voice; giving his orders, appar- 
ently, and looking across every now and then to- 
ward his prisoners. He was then seen to hand 
over the ship’s papers and De Benham’s papers 
into the custody of the new prize-master, himself 
retaining only the specie; and then he prepared 
to be gone. 

One by one, passing through a double file of 
marines at the head of the gangway, the crew 
of the Stormy Petrel were then conducted down 
the ship’s side, and removed in two large boats 
already waiting to convey them to the Federal 
steam-sloop. All were thus drafted off, except- 
ing only the chief engineer, two firemen, the pi- 
lot, Archie, De Benham, and the captain. 

‘Twelve seamen were then told off from the 
crew of the man-of-war, all armed. These, to- 
gether with a huge Mexican creole named Manu- 
el, who, being master’s mate on board the sloop, 
was now deputed second in command, remained 
as prize crew on board the blockade-runner, un- 
der Lieutenant Kissick. 


The first watch was then set; the engineer and | 


firemen were sent below under charge of an 
armed seaman ; the ship’s head was put about 
to the north ; the Stars and Stripes were run up; 
the lieutenant and mate took off their hats; and 
the captain went back to his ship. 

‘* Keep that rebel in irons, Mr. Kissick!” were 
his last words, as the boat pulled off. 

** Ay, ay, Sir,” replied the prize-master. 

And then the prisoners on board the Stormy 
Petrel were left alone with their captors, 

It was a weary day for them—a weary, heavy, 
listless day ; the air raw; the sky dull; the good 
boat crawling dismally along at the rate of about 
eight knots an hour. At two o’clock p.m. they, 
going northward, repassed within a few miles of 
Charleston Harbor, sighting many vessels on the 
way, most of which were Union cruisers. With 
these they exchanged signals. No more doub- 
ling and feigning now—no more speed—no more 


-|.excitement! All dull, plodding, cheerless work, 


with captivity at the end of it. 

Archie, who could not by any possibility 
continue melancholy for long together, plucked 
up his spirits in the course of an hour or so, 
and chatted quite pleasantly with the mate and 
the prize-master. But Captain Frank Hay, who 
had lost his command, and with it, the best pay 
he had ever touched in his life; and De Ben- 
ham, who knew that the blockade-runner and 
her cargo would inevitably be confiscated, did 
not even affect to shake off the gloom and bitter- 
ness of their thoughts. But of the two, De Ben- 





ham’s thoughts were the glodmiest and the bit- 
terest. Captain Hay might get himself appoint- 
ed to another blockade-runner. ‘The trade was 
increasing; and his previous experience would 
be in his favor. But De Benham knew that Mr. 
Hardwicke would never be brought to repeat the 
speculation. Besides, his own personal loss upon 
this very cotton now on board amounted to ten 
or twelve thousand pounds. But even that was 
as nothing compared with all that the capture of 
the Stormy Petrel entailed upon him in the loss 
of prestige, of future opportunities, of his em- 
ployer’s confidence. 

As for Mr. Zachary Polter, sitting heavily 
ironed, in a dark little hole between-decks under 


.lock and bar, with only his own apprehensions 


to amuse him, he was, perhaps, in the worst case 
ofany. - 

Toward evening, the prize-master and mate be- 
ing busy in the captain’s cabin, going over the su- 
percargo’s books, the ship’s papers, and so forth, 
the three prisoners at large—De Benham, Cap- 
tain Hay, and Archibald Blyth—found themselves 
alone on the after-deck with only a single sea- 
man pacing to and fro, and the man at the helm. 
The cook was standing at the door of the gal- 
ley, in his shixt-sleeves, smoking his pipe. Some 
five or six of the crew were gathered about the 
windlass, listening to a long yarn which was be- 
ing spun by one for the entertainment of the 
rest. Two others were coming and going, sweep- 
ing down the decks, and so forth. In short, it 
was just that twilight interval during the dog- 
watches when the crew are all on deck, and 
those who are off duty enjoy their only hour of 
leisure in the twenty-four. With the exception 
of the seaman on guard in the engine-room, the 
whole of the prize crew were now above deck; 
but only two of these were on the after-deck, 
near the prisoners. 

Lieutenant Kissick, it should be mentioned, 
had appropriated the captain’s cabin, while Man- 
uel, the master’s mate, had installed himself in 
De Benham’s. 

** Archie,” said De Benham, ‘‘ go and talk to 
that Yankee, and take off his attention. I have 
a word to say to the captain.” 

-Archie did as he was bidden, and the two oth- 
ers, leaning listlessly, as it were, over the bul- 
warks, exchanged a few rapid sentences. 

**Captain Hay,” said De Benham, in a low 
eager voice, *‘this is a great misfortune; but is 
it beyond remedy ?” 

The Cornishman looked at him. 

** What do you mean ?” 

**T mean that you and I, Mr. Blyth and the 
pilot, Davis the éngineer, and the two firemen, 
make seven. Seven against fourteen.” 

A dark flush mounted to the captain’s swarthy 
brow; but he said nothing. 

“Tt seems to me,” continued De Benham, 
“‘ that there are always six of these men off duty 
and six on; and the six off duty keep below in 
the forecastle.” : 

‘*Of course they do—port watch and star- 
board watch. ‘That's the rule.” 

** Then it would be easy at any moment to let 
down the hatches and secure the six below; and 
we seven ought to be a match for the rest, in- 
cluding mate and prize-master, the helmsman, 
and the seaman on guard in the engine-room.” 

‘* We're not seven, though. Can’t count Da- 
vis or the firemen—they’re tied to the engines. 
Can’t count Polter—we couldn’t set him free till 
the job was done. Say three.” 

** Well, say three. Three against eight. We 
ought to be able, even so, to recover the com- 
mand of the ship.” Z 

‘I’m ready to try, any how,” said the captain. 
‘¢'There’s my hand on it.” 

‘* And there’s mine. Hush! here’s the mate.” 

The creole came up at this moment from the 
cabin—a huge, lumpish giant of a man, with 
gold rings in his ears, and an habitual scowl. 

** What are you talking about there?” he said, 
suspiciously. 

**Well, Sefior Manuel,” said the captain, 
‘¢ we're wondering how you mean to stow us to- 
night. You won't put us in the forecastle, I 
hope, along with the men?” 

*¢ You'll have to gothere or nowhere, Ireckon.” 

‘I'd far sooner stop on deck,” said De Ben- 
ham. 

The Mexican grinned contemptuously. 

**You must go where the master chooses to 
put you, Mr. Supercargo,” said he, with an oath ; 
and so turned on his heel, and began pacing the 
after-deck, keeping his eye upon the trio, how- 
ever, and passing so close at every turn that they 
dared not exchange another syllable. ; 

Presently eight bells were struck; the first 
night-watch was set; the man at the helm and 
the man in the engine-room were relieved; and 
the master came on deck. He then ordered a 
blanket and a piece of matting to be thrown on 
the floor of the galley, and Captain Hay was 
locked in with the pots and pans for the night. 
This, however, was a concession to his rank. 
De Benham and Archie had no alternative but 
to go down among the men. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ouR Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


TH receptions at Compiégne are ended, con- 
trary to what had been announced. -The 
Emperor will not return there, nor will the Em- 
press go thither when she comes back from the 
East. It is not true, as was at one time ru- 
mored, that the opening of the Chambers will be 
retarded by her-absence; it will take place with 
the usual ceremonies at the appointed time. 
Despite the Empress’s absence, the assemblies 
at Compiégne were very gay. ‘There was dan- 
cing every day; the guests even danced in the 
daytime on the morning of their departure. ‘The 
favorite amusements were cricket by day and loto 





in the evening. All this seems rather childish, 
but it must be remembered that the Emperor de- 
sired above all to amuse the Prince Imperial, for 
whom his affection is so great that he can deny 
him nothing. ‘There has been this year neither 
society dramas, nor tableau vivants, nor even cha- 
rades, at Compiégne. The little theatre has been 
destroyed which was erected last year in one of 
the salons for this kind of representation, and 
private theatricals have been abandoned for the 
present. 

The great improvement in the Emperor’s health 
was very noticeable at Compiégne. He appeared 
very well, and danced several times, even in very 
fatiguing dances, such as the Boulangére and the 
Carillon de Dunkerque. Horseback riding, how- 
ever, is forbidden him for the time. 

The palm of beauty at the Compiégne recep- 
tions was carried off by Madame Canrobert and 
an American lady, Miss Jerome, whose charm- 
ing and almost: infantile face attracted much 
admiration. Although the ladies were few in 
numbers, they dressed very handsomely. The 
prevailing character of the dress was that called 
the Regency style—that is, the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV.—and was especially signalized by 
the manner of wearing the hair, ‘his is the 
greatest novelty. The hair is arranged behind 
in cascades of light curls not falling very low in 
the neck. On the crown of the head is a pouf 
of small frizzed curls which fall a little over the 
forehead. The ornament—bow, feathers, or flow- 
ers—is piaced at the side. This style is especial- 
ly suited to striking faces and fair hair, which it 
sets off admirably. 

There is likewise a great tendency to wear ab- 
solutely décolleté corsages only on great occa- 
sions or at balls, For dinners or at the Opera 
the Regency corsage is seen; this is half high 
on the shoulders, and opens very low and round- 
ed in front. As laces were never so much worn 
as this winter, this style is very favorable to their 
display, the front being filled in with frills of very 
fine lace. Point de Bruges and Mechlin are 
found in alfnost all full-dress toilettes. 

The small high vests, open behind, with long, 
wide sleeves, which began by being only an ac- 
cessory to negligé toilettes, are gaining ground 
every day. ‘They are used for opera wraps, and 
are trimmed in the richest manner. Generally 
they are lined with satin or fur; the outside be- 
ing of velvet loaded with gold or silk embroidery, 
or even fine pearls. -When not lined with fur, 
they are edged with gold, silver, or silk fringe, 
of the color of the embroidery. Laces are sel- 
dom worn on them unless the vest is like the 
dress; in this case it is the complement of the 
costume, and is trimmed in the same manner. 

As the English custom of going out in all 
weathers in an open carriage is becoming very 
much in vogue among the ladies of the fash- 
ionable world, carriage dresses are very mag- 
nificent, and the vests of which we have been 
speaking figure largely therein. Their brilliancy 
forms a striking contrast to the walking dresses, 
which are all black, or of dark colors. Carriage 
bonnets have ceased to be black, and are, on the 
contrary, of very light colors, to correspond with 
the dress. The shape has been somewhat mod- 
ified to suit the season. The newest styles are 
Fanchon-shaped, with a velvet diadem, and term- 
inating behind im a sort of veil of China crape, 
which, after forming a bouillonnée on the top of 
the head, falls over the back, and is knotted in 
front like a scarf. ‘This veil is edged with a 
light, rather wide fringe. It is especially pretty 
in sky-blue or pink. ‘The bonnet should have a 
little bunch of feathers on the side; these are 
more stylish than flowers. ‘The effect of the 
bonnet is very similar to a round hat, and is ex- 
ceedingly coquettish and graceful. 

Scarfs, by-the-way, play a prominent part in 
dress just now, probably because of their Eastern 
origin. ‘They are worn with ball dresses, cross- 
ing the waist diagonally, and fastened on the left 
shoulder with a flower or gem. They are also 
worn in the guise of a belt or sash; that is, no 
knot is made at the waist, but the broad ends 
form a long coque on the trained skirt, and fall 
very low from under the basque skirt as if from 
a belt. 

Costumes are composed of several articles— 
the under-skirt, the tunic, the basque waist, and 
the little vest. A few Directory toilettes were 
seen at Compiégne. ‘These were of velvet, not 
bouffant in the back, and with pointed queue de 
morue—a style which requires a close- fitting 
waist, and which sets off the figure to great ad- 
vantage. These dresses were trimmed, some with 
Valenciennes, and others with narrow bands of 
sable. Long wraps, which hide the tunics, or 
heavy furs, which crush the paniers, are seldom 
seen. Very wide flounces, pleated a la Russe, 
or in tuyaux dorgue, even of velvet, cloth, or 
Scotch plaid, are the order of the day. They 
are very heavy, but such is the dictum of fash- 
ion, which one must obey whether subject or 
empress. 

ELIaNE DE Marsy. 








THE ENGAGED RING. 


Sue has come from the brilliant ball; and now 
Alone in her chamber sits. 
Ay, mark how over her smooth white brow 
A sorrowful shadow fiits. 
The ring she draws from her finger fair 
Has rendered the bright eye dim— 
*Mid the mirth of the giddy revel there, 
Has she been all true to him? 


When he went away to a foreign land 
To toil for her sake alone, 
He placed that ring on her trembling hand 
And murmured—‘* Mine—mine own !” 
To-night they have pressed that hand in the dance, 
* And her eyes begin to swim 
As she reckons up whisper and smile and glance— 
Has she been all true to him? 





She questions her heart in the silent night— 
As her thoughts o’er the ocean skim, 

Like summer birds to her love in flight— 
Has she been all true to him? 


Oh, pitiless, mocking, hollow world, 
What else could the poor child do? 

She must keep her Jove in her mid-heart furled— 
Have a smile and a glance for you! 

Oh, you can not let her be sad or weep 
Over life and its struggles grim: 

She must laugh with you, when you revel keep, 
Though she be all true to him 


When he went away to a foreign shore 
She was full of hope and cheer ; 
But time has flown, he returns no more 
As long year succeeds on year. 
And that little ring is the one sole ray 
In the picture her fancies limn: 
And she asks herself aye, though he’s far away, 
Has she been all true to him? 


"Tis a tiny link for a trust of might— 
On her eyelash there hangs a tear 

Seems larger by far, and by far more bright, 
Than the ring’s one brilliant clear! 

Yet though tiny the link, ’tis amply strong, 
And her heart is full to the brim, 

As she answers herself, “I have done no wrong~ 
I am still all true to him !” 


A WINTERS NIGHT. 


Coxip !—bitterly cold! 
The moon is bright 
And the snow is white, 
Beautiful to behold. 
But the wind is howling 
Like hungry prowling 
Wolves on the wintry wold. 
Cold !—bitterly cold! 


My shaw! is ragged and old— 
The hearth deserted and dark, , 
Gladdened by never a spark ; 
And my only light 
Is the pitiless white 
That the moonbeams spill, 
Silvery-chill, 
Cruelly—splendidly bright, ~° 
This frosty winter’s night— 
Cold !—bitterly cold! 


Babe, more precious than gold, 
Rest, little one, rest! 
Sleep, my own one, 
Slumber, thou lone one, 
Clasped to thy mother's breast. 
Thongh thin and wasted her form, 
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THE 


_ Her arms shall enfold 
And shield thee from cold; 


[January 1, 


For the love in her breast is warm, 
Though the chill night-breeze 
May the life-blood freeze— 

Cold !—bitterly cold! 


Cold !—bitterly cold! 
My eyes are dim, 
And my senses swim, 
And racking pains are in every limb— 
I am prematurely old! 
Foodless and 'fireléss, 
Almost attireless, 
Wrapt in rags so scanty and thin, | 
With bones that stare through the colorless skin, 
Weary and worn, 
Tattered and torn, 
If I should wish I had ne'er been born— 
Tell me, is it a sin? 
Cold world !—bitterly cold! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MERE. 


*T1s the eve when the whitest snow lies on the wold, 
When the moon’s smile is weirdest in’ pale tints of gold ; 
I know the pine-music, it rings on the ear 

From the moon-lighted margin of moorland and mere. 
*Tis the feast of the Yule-tide, the birth of the Christ, 
And I sadly fare forth to the mere to keep tryst. 


But in vain I go forth when the woodland is still, 
And I climb up the breast of the desolate hill ; 

The mere sleeps all silent, no. voice on the air 

From my sweet spirit-love comes to welcome me there. 
The touch of earth’s passion has been, and in vain 

I call; but no White Lady answers again. 


O phantom, too faithful for false heart like mine, 
Was the love not enough that was almost divine? 
I had all love could give, in your stooping so low 
To a mortal, in passion as pure as the snow. 

O tender Eidolon, come back, and forget 

The falsehood that leaves me your worshiper yet. 


‘That love born of earth, she was sweet too, I swear, 
When the: wind stirred the tress of her amorous hair ; 
Her soft arms enwound me, the snows of her breast 

A king in his splendor might gladly have pressed ; 
And I yielded, I loved. Then the old hope was o’er, 
And the White Lady’s presence was lost evermore. 
Must I say how my earth-love was false, how she sold 
My love like a wanton, my honor for gold? 

Her kiss should have stung me e’er seeming so sweet, 
It lured me from thee to lie low at her feet. 

Just one brief hour of passion, of sin, and the dream 
Slipped away as the dead leaf slides down on the stream. 


And still, as the Yule-tide comes round, I must go, 
With the chimes of the midnight abroad on the snow; 
And I watch for the White Lady, hoping once more 
She may come and keep tryst as in winters of yore. 
But the pine-music mocks me, no spirit comes near ; 
‘And the vainest of vigils I keep by the mere. 


SPIRIT OF THE MERF. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Reapgr.—Any dictionary will tell you that to 
emigrate you leave a country, and to immigrate you 
come to it. 

Mo..e K.—You can easily have the crochet needle 
made for you, if none is obtainable in the place where 
you live. 

Norsoverz Hatt.—We know of no book that gives 
as minute directions for the different crochet and em- 
broidery stitches as you will find scattered through 
the Bazar. If you area subscriber you will find these 
as they ocenr. No. 24, Vol. I, describes the manner 
of working Point Russe. : 

J. E. B.—It is not our business to reveal the names 
of correspondents either to other journals or to our 


own, 

M. A. B.—Read answer to “Norbourne Hall.” Vol. 
IL, No. 47, will give you a key to the terms used in 
crochet, tatting, and knitting. 

A Bazar Scunsoniser.—'' The Bazar Book of Deco- 
rum,” now.in course of publication by the Messrs. 
Harper, treats of the subjects about which you seek 
information. The work will, though complete and 
thorough, be of moderate size, and sold at a small 
price. : 

An Oxp Sussorrser.—Yon call yourself a ****ent (we 
could not quite make out the word ; is it impudent f) 
“young bachelor of 28, self-possessing in appearance, 
of good disposition,” etc. If you are what we suppose 
you have described yourself, you neither require nor 
deserve any aid from us, 

N. B.—Your “mamma” is mistaken; we take al- 
‘ways as much notice of the little as the big folks. In 
your case more, for we print your nice letter, and ask 

- the many hundred thousand mammas who read the 
Bazar to assist us in answering your question: 


To Harper's Bazar: 

I am only a little girl, and mamma says that you 
may not take any notice of this. But won't you, 
please? You have-answered all mamma's questions; 
she told me so, Susy is telling me how to spell this. 
Susy is ug A nurse. I want you to tell me what to name 
my new baby brother. The doctor brought him to 
mamma most two weeks ago, and it was my birth- 
day; so papa said I ought to name him all ~ own 
self. It seems so fanny. I was going to call him 
Edgar, but Susy says that papa’s name is too old for 
baby. So won't - please tell me of some real pret- 
i names, and will you put the names in the paper 
like mamma’s answer came? I hope it won’t be very 
long before you tell me. I am so tired I must stop. 
Do I print very badly, for I am six years old? Good- 
by. Nuva Brokiey. 

Fanniz.—Young ladies can “shake hands” at their 
discretion, though there is a modish reserve in this 
respect among fashionable dames, who seldom shake 
hands with those of their own or the opposite sex on 
# first introduction or during a mere formal acquaint- 
anceship. 

Hortense H. Hotmes,—The words you quote form 
a flat, commonplace phrase, for which you need seek 
no higher source than your next neighbor. They are 
not to be found in any work of repute. 

Gipsy Gret.—For a plain yet stylish water-proof suit 
make a short basque and round skirt. Trim with three 
or four straight rows of Hercules braid or else plain 
alpaca braid. Let the wrap be cut like any one of the 
plaid cloaks in Bazar No. 45. 

Anniz Arpen.—A velvet collar, cuffs, pocket-flaps, 
and binding will trim your beaver cloak fashionably. 
—Hold your ostrich feather before the fire to renew 
the curl. ae 

Monoerams.—The Bazar does not furnish individ- 
nal monograms for embroidery. Any fancy store will 
design them for you, charging 75 cents each. 

Inquirer. —Guipure lace for trimming a casaque 
costs from $4 to $6 a yard; thread lace from $5 to 
$10, They are both fashionably worn. Chantilly is 
a very fine thread lace. Get cashmere for a wrapper. 
See pattern and trimming in the next Supplement. 
A velvet beaver cloak in any of the mantle shapes 
given in Bazar No. 45 would suit a stout middle-aged 
lady, and could be bought for $50 or $60.—A fine mink 
boa two yards long will cost $40—with a muff $75. 

A Canava Sussoriper.—Your own wedding dress 
would be very suitable for you to wear at a day wed- 
ding. Of course you will not wear orange flowers, 
and we would advise a flounce and tunic of black 
lace Iooped with roses by way of garniture. 

Fiorma.—Pattern No. 1, in Bazar No, 48, Vol. II., 
is a good model for your black empress cloth. As 
you have but twelve yards you will have to omit the 
pleated flounces and trim only with bias bands of the 
material, piped with plaid satin. A short black cloth 
basque or a sacque with gold trimming, like those 
given in Bazar No. 52, Vol. I1., would be suitable 
wraps for your climate.— Directions for draping 
shawls are given in Bazar Nos. 28 and 31, Vol. II. 
An elegant tunic to be worn over white or colored 
silks may be fashioned from your white crape shawl. 
—Long curls are but little worn. They cost from $3 
to $h each.—Net veils are small masques ; tissue veils 
are two yards long, drooping from the back of the 
hat, wound around the neck, and left to hang. 

T. M.—For a baby girl of a year old get a white or 
rose-colored merino. Make it a pleated Gabrielle, 
scalloped and bound with satin, and add a large cape 
for walking. Use wide gros grain ribbon fer a sash, 
made with many loops and short ends. 

Grnrvra.—Make your honse dress of Humboldt 
purple empress cloth, a demi-trained skirt, and short 
basque with revers, like pattern No. 2 in Bazar No. 
62, Vol. II. Trim the basque with bias velvet two 
inches wide of the same lovely shade. The’ skirt is 
untrimmed. The same paper gives a dress pattern 
for your three-year-old boy, and also designs by which 
you can remodel your gros grain sacque. 

Movurnine.—A most tasteful house dress for mourn- 
ing was lately made of tamise cloth with demi-trained 
skirt and a blouse waist made by pattern No. 2, in Ba- 
zar No. 41, Vol. II. The sailor collar, bow, and trim- 
mings were of English crape. Lustreless black alpaca 
with the same trimmings made of gros grain would 
also be in good taste and serviceable. 

Mrs, J. S. S.—Bazars Nos, 7 and 48 of Vol. IT. farnish 
designs for knitted leggings for children.—An edito- 
rial entitled “A Cup of Chocolate,” in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. L., will be of use to you, 

A. E. L. anp Katrz.—To make molasses candy 
‘crisp and tender,” put in a small lump of alum to 
harden it, and a table-spoonfal of butter to make it 
pull smoothly. Confectioners say that having good 
candy depends greatly on the puiling. They have a 
large hook in the wall over which they toss the candy, 
drawing it back and forth, taking care not to twist it. 

Ve.vet.—Arrange your velvet circular by patterns 
in Bazar No. 45. Lay a moist cloth on a hot iron, and 
pass the wrong side of the velvet over it. The steam 
will raise the flattened pile, and freshen the velvet gen- 
erally. 

8.L.—We can not furnish samples. Black grenadine 
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may be bought at this seasch for $1 a yard, or finer 
goods as high as $350. Lawn is 40 cents a yard.— 
Silver-plated napkin-rings cost from $1 50 to $2 each. 

A Suuscrtuer.—Bazar No. 17, Vol. IL., will give you 
a pattern of a water-proof cloak. 

Two Grnts.—Get seventeen yards of silk for a dou- 
ble-skirt short suit; thirteen yards for a long dress 
with plain skirt, If the young girl of seventeen is 
not in society, make her party dress short; if she has 
made her début, it is a matter of fancy whether she 
wears short skirts or demi-trains. Blue silk, trimmed 
with Valenciennes or blonde lace, is greatly worn this 
season. Pink is considered appropriate for a début 
dress. Half-high square corsage and sleeves to the 
elbow prevail. Plaid suits are much worn. We do 


“not make purchases for our readers. Your other 


questions have been answered repeatedly. 

L, E. H.—See Bazar No. 44 for infants’ cloaks, Me- 
rino or plaid flannel are the materials. 

Dex1s.—Few ladies wear crape veils longer than a 
year. White cuffs and collars, bonnet, and dresses 
of mourning silk are then assumed. 

K. C.—You can hardly pronounce the word “ Hos- 
pitable” amiss by following the ordinary rule in En- 
glish of throwing the accent back to the first syllable. 
Modistes is pronounced mé-deest. ; 

Torsy.—Acknowledge all invitations, if you desire 
to be courteous; it matters not whence and from what 
distance they come. a 

Battimorg.—Our correspondence is so extensive 
that we can only promise to reply according to our 
convenience, and can not specify any particular day. 
—yYou can sell your paintings and engravings to any 
of the dealers, of whom there are a great number in 
New York and elsewhere. We can indicate no pref- 
erence.—You must consult a lawyer about the recre- 
ant furniture dealer. 

A. A. A.—We doubt the prudence of leaving the 
country to seek female employment in New York. 
There are various institutions in this city, the pur- 


pose of which is to procure occupation for needy wo- | 


men. Most, if not all, of them are, however, over- 
burdened with demands. 

A, M. D.—The “silver wedding” is conducted like 
any other evening party, with the exception that th: 
married couple are paid the special homage of the oc 
casion, and are made the recipients of silver presents. 

H. E.—To become an actress on the stage requires 
education and training, as well as specific natural 
qualities; and it is impossible for us to judge of your 
capacity or acquirements for the profession. 

H. L. G.—We know of no good medical guide to be 
safely recommended. The papers, entitled ‘‘ Before 
the Doctor Comes,” which yon regard as “‘ really val- 
uable,” will be continued in the Bazar, and, perhaps, 
published in a volume. 

Petite.—Cut your plaid silk skirt short. Scallop 
the edges or trim with a flounce, if you have enough 
silk. Wear an over-skirt and sailor jacket of black 
silk or velveteen. Loop the skirt at the sides, and 
trim it and the jacket with scallops bound with black 
silk. 

Fanny Ler.—White muslin petticoats have a gored 
front width, a narrow gored width on each side, and 
a fall breadth behind.—The paper you wish has been 
mailed to your address. : 

Mrs. H. H. T.—The brand of cotton you mention is 
sold by A. T. Stewart & Co. 

Kartnerna.—Krimmer is a short-napped closely- 
curled fur, either gray, white, or black. It is $3 or 
$4 a yard for inch-wide bands, 





Tue readers of the Bazar will find at Brooxs’ Boot 
and Shoe Emporium, 575 Broadway, opposite the Me- 
tropolitan Hotel, the largest assortment in the city of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, Boys’, and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes. Quilted and embroidered ray tate a specialty. 
New Store, 841 Broadway, near 14th Street.—[Com.] 








Wuen you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly sence | 
of a disordered system, which needs to be cleanse: 
and stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two 
of Ayrr's Pris, and see how quick you can be restored 
for a shilling.—[{Com.] 











Copyine WueEe..—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —_ of allsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a Fresh Assortment of 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &e, 


AT RENUCED PRICES. 


A DOSE 


for the stomach is absurd. It mixes with the food, 
and enters with the blood in all parts of the system, 
and weakens every part. Stop it, and try, free of cost, 
WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT, at 181 Chatham Square, 

.Y. A pint sent, free of —— charges, on receipt 
of $5, or a‘gallon for $20, double strength. 


Pierce's Scissors Sharpener 


Is truly ‘not larger than an old-fashioned half dollar, 
and does the work of a grindstone.” 
Price—No. 1, = 25¢. | No.2, = 50c. each. 

For sale at Fancy-Goods and Variety Stores. 
Wholesale by AUG. D. WHITE, 
740 Broadway, New York. 
tz Liberal terms to Dealers. Agénts wanted: 


Cae and Commercial Institute (General Russell's 
School), New Haven, Ct. Winter term begins Jan. 11. 




















A T. STEWART & CO. 
. are now offering 
A Magnificent Assortment of 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Long and Square; 
SCARFS, NECKTIES, &c., 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
. 


will offer, 
during the remainder of this month, 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in-all.the departments of 
THEIR RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 
The prices of which 
have had the personal supervision of our 
MR. STEWART; 
and they will, on examination, 

BE FOUND TO OFFER UNUSUAL ATTRAC- 
TIONS TO PURCHASERS. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 

UTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
WALKING SUITS AND DRESSES. 
LADIES’ VELVET CLOAKS. 
REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS AND MUFFS. 
SABLE, ERMINE; AND MINK FURS. 








Price-Lists, Samples of Materials in Garments, De- 
scription of Styles, and Directions for Measurement 
will be sent upon application. 





JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Dry Goods and Furs. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


NEW GOODS NOW OPENING 
FROM 
PARIS, LONDON, AND BOHEMIA. 


Gilt-Mounted Vases and Jardinieres, 
GILT AND BRONZE CLOCKS, FIGURES, &e. 
JEWEL-CASES, BONBONNIERES, TABLES, &o. 
RIGH DECORATED 


CHINA DINNER AND DESSERT SETS, 
VERY CHEAP. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, EXTRA QUALITY, 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES 
from OSLER, London, and of our own manufacture. 


AGENTS FOR ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
488, 490, and 492 BROADWAY, corner Broome St. 


‘© “NACHEMIRE D’AMERIQUE.” 
(American Silk.) 

We would announce that, having made arrange- 
ments with the manufacturers for the exclusive retail 
sale of the “‘Cachemire d'Amerique,” it will at once 
be placed upon our counters at $4 per yard. 

This silk, although but recently placed upon the 
market (and then at a higher price), has already be- 
come popular through its real excellence. 

We unhesitatingly recommend it, and respectfully 
request an examination of it by our patrons and the 
public generally. 

As other qualities issue from the factory they will 
immediately be found in our stock. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Grand Street, 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


Fe24t INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


have made 
A STILL FURTHER REDUCTION, 
which must insure their sale 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


They would call particular attention to the extreme- 
ly LOW PRICES of their 


LONG SHAWLS, 

IN RED, WHITE, AND BLACK CENTRES, 
which are much below the gop oosr. 
FURS. 

Ladies’ and Children’s MUFFS, COLLARETTES, and 

ERMINE, and 


BOAS, in RUSSIA SABLE, MIN 
other Fancy Furs. on 5 = 


FUR ROBES FOR CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS. 
BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 
NOVELTIES IN JET JEWELRY. 


Just received, 
The finest assortment of JET JEWELRY ever offer- 
ed in this city, and well adapted for Holiday Presents. 
687 BROADWAY ~ 




















URL-.YOUR HAIR!—A bottle. of 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. BYRON, GaRReETTsvILLE, Ox10. 





ENEW!! RENEW!!!—Either Harper’s 

WEEKLY, MonTu ty, or Bazar, $4, and Tue Pure- 

NOLOGIOAL JovrNat, $8, sent to one address for $5, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
Ka Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United "States, on receipt of ine 


LD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
OOTEN'T TRUTHS. By Lyman Apzorr, Author of 
‘Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings,” &c. 

» Beautifully Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roaiies Durham, — na. Elegant printed on 

" aper. S8vo, 0' vele e 00; 
Gilt Edges, $3 50. ‘ : — 

FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 820 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 

DU CHAILLU'’S THREE JUVENILE WORKS. I1- 
lnstrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 

ST IN THE JUNGLE. 
Wip Lars unper tHE Equator. 
Stories or THE Goria Country. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctie and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwia, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living onde ‘*The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and ‘The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 168 Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
History and Adventure... By Jamrs GRrEEn- 





op, Author of “The Adventnres of Reuben Dav- - 


w 

idee” “The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 

* Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Ii 

lustrations. . Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
1812;,or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the 
History. Biography. Scenery, Relics; and Traditions 
of the Last War for American Inde lence. B 
Benson. J.-Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field- 
Book, of the Revolution.” With 8$2<Illustrations, 
engraved .on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches hy the-Author. Complete 





in One Volume, 1084 8y0.:.\ Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $ 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description 

of the Habitations of Animals; classed according to 
Jd. G. Woon, 
Natural. His- 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachin 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated 7 
Reference to the Manners, Customs; Religions Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman AszotT. With Designs by Doré, Delaroche, 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 50. 

POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Se- 
lected and Edited by the Rev. Roserr Aris W111- 
mort. With English and American Additions, ar- 
ranged by Evert A. Duyoxrnck, isditor of “Cyclo- 
peedia of American Literature.” Comprising Selec- 
tions from the greatest Authors ofthe Age. Superb- 
ly Illustrated with 132 paerevings from Designs by 
the most Eminent Artists., In elegant Small 4to 
form, printed on superfinetinted paper, richly bound 
in extra Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Edges, $600; Half Calf, 
$6 00; Full Turkey Morocco, $16 00. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales ae 
du Petit Chateau). By Jean Maos, Author of “The 
Story of a Mouthful of ” “The Servants of 
the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary L. Boor. 
Handsomely Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $175; Gilt 
Edges, $2 25. 

LABOULAYE'S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of All 
Nations. By Epvovarp Lasovtayr, Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. Booru. 
Plogantly Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 

ges, 

MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fi Stories Selected and Rendered anew. En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by 
Wood Engravings from the Designs of C. W. Cope, 
A.R.A., Thomas Creswick, J. C. Horsley, R. Hed- 
grave, A.R.A., and Frederick Tayler, Members of 
the Etching Club. With a Biographical Memoir, 
and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Botton Cor- 
nEy. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Boards, $3 00; Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

ABBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. - Numerous [1- 
lustrations. Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents each. The volumes may be obtained sepa- 
rately ; or, complete in neat case, $9 00. 

Malleville.—Mary Bell.—Ellen Linn.—Wallace. 
—Beechnut. — Stuyvesant. — Agnes. — Mary Ers- 
kine.—Rodolphus.—Caroline. 

ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. Harper’s 
Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. In 5 volumes, 90 cents each. The volumes 
complete in themselves, and sold separately ; or, the 
set complete in case for $4 50. 

Learning to Talk.—_To Think.—To Read.— 
About Common Things.— About Right and 
Wrong. 

CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 4to, about 
300 pages each, beautifully rag on tinted paper, 
with many illustrations by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, 

Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, &c., bound in Cloth, Gilt, 

= = a volume ; or, the Series complete in neat case, 

The Children’s Bible Picture Book, 

The Children’s Picture Fable Book. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and 
other Mammalia. 

The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of 
Animals. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. 

ABBOTTS' HISTORIES. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume. The 
volumes may be obtained separately; or, the set 
complete in box, $34 80. 

Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.—Xerxes.— 
Alexander the. Great.—Romulus.—Hannibal.— 
Pyrrhus.—Julius Cesar.—Cleopatra.—Nero.—Al- 
fred the Great.—William the Conqueror.—Richard 
4.—Richard Il.—Richard III.— ary, Queen of 

.—Charles II. 


land.—Henry IV.—Margaret of fajon.—eoter the 
Great:—Genghis Khan.—King Philip.—Hernando 
Cortez.—Joseph Bonaparte. 

ABBOTT’S MARCO PAUL'S Voyages and Travels in 
the Pursnit of Knowledge. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete in 6 vols.. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 
The volumes may be obtained separately ; or, com- 
plete in neat case, for $5 40. 

In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the For- 
ests of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.—At the 
Springfield Armory. 

ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents per volume. The volumes may be obtained 
separately ; or, complete in neat case, $4 50. 

Handie.—Rainbow'’s Journey.—Selling Lucky. 
—Up the River.—The Three Pines. 

HARPER'S STORY BOOKS.. Narratives, Biogra- 
Piles, and Tales for the Young. By Jacos Ansort. 

ith more than 1000 beautiful Engravings. 

‘* Harper's Story Booxs” can be obtained com- 
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OHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 


have just received per the late steamers, 
The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOUQUETS FOR VASES. 
The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
in 


FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, AND 
PLUSH. 
Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz.: 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
of our own Importation and Manufacture, and 
Warranted Hanp- Knit. 

Also, 
BERLIN WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMSROIDERIES 
ON CANVAS, &c: 
A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING LACES, &c. 
; A Beantiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
In our most Select Styles. 
We are selling the above at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 
CUT ON BIAS. 
MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES. 





COR. of UNIVERSITY PLACE and 14TH ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 


Holiday Goods 
REAL VALUE, 





UNION ADAMS & CO. 


PATENT MERINO VESTS. 
PATENT MERINO DRAWERS. 
FINE WOOL VESTS. 
FINE WOOL DRAWERS. 
SCARLET CASHMERE VESTS. 
CASHMERE AND CLOTH GLOVES. 
CALF AND BUCK GLOVES. 


ND 
ID AND CALF MITTENS. 
BALMORAL STOCKINGS. 


FINE Wi ‘0 Z 
BLACK AND FANCY HOSE. 
CASHMERE STOCKINGS. 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS. : 
TIES, STOCKS, SCARFS. 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 
UMBRELLAS, CANES. . 


—— 


An Extensive 2nd Superior Variety ef 
Serviceable Goods at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


No. 637 ‘Broadway. 


N USIC ror HOLIDAY GIFTS—Boosey’s 
Standard Piano-forte and Vocal Works, elegantly 
bound, suitable for presentation. Beethoven's Sona- 
tas, complete, $3; Mozart’s Sonatas, complete, $7; 
The Operatic A!bum, containing 100 gems from the 
principal Operas, $8 ; Drawing-Room Music-Book, $3 ; 
Christmas Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words, complete, $3; Chopin’s Mazur- 
kas and Valses, complete, $2 each ; Schumann’s Album 
for the Young, $1 25; Ball-Room Music-Book (116 
Dances), $2; The Old Songs of Ireland (50 Songs), $2: 
The German Song-Book (48 Songs), $2; Opera Song- 
Book (36 Songs), $2; Verdi Album (25 of Verdi’s best 
Songs), $2; English Ballad-Book (112 Songs), $3; 
Standard Song-Book (50 best Songs ever written), $2; 
English Song-Book (44 new Songs); $2. Complete 
Operas, Oratorios, and large collections of Vocal and 
Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts.each. Also, just 
ready, free to any address, Boosry & Co.'s CatatocuE 
OF THEIR Newest Pusttoattions, in full sheet or music- 
size form. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


FURS—FURS—FURS. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


717 BROADWAY, 
Offers an Elegant Assortment of 
BLACK MARTIN MUFFS AND BOAS, 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOAS, 
SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN oa AND HATS, 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ FURS, 
SEAL GLOVES, TYROLESE HATS for LADIES. 
All at Reduced Prices. 


HORS tse 


For Family Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE.CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


HEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, and ali Lo- 
caL Dest.ities cured by using the 
SHELDON SPRING WATER. 
Book ‘of thirty pages, with certificates, sent free. 
Address J, W. BEALS, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
76 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 




















F. W. LASAR’S SON. 


(ESTABLISHED 18523.) 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 


FURS AR FURS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every 
variety, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., 
in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sabie, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, and other Furs; together 
with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap Robes, 
Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 

All Articles of our own Manufacture, ané Warranted 

of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 
FPF, W; LASAQ’S SON, 
682 BroapWar, New York, corner Great Jones St. 
HE 


$1 00. $1 00. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


A PRACTICAN JOURNAL, 
especially devoted te the interests of the 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 

Containing . 
Articles, by Experienced Housekeep=- 
ers, upon ali matiers pertaining 
to, Home Life and Domes= 
tic Economy. 
This popular MONTHLY ias recently been en- 


larged to twenty-four pages. quarto size, and no pains 
will be spared to make tt the 


BEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE COUNTRY. 


Its departments include the Veranda, the Drawing- 
Room, the Dressing-Room, ‘the Library, the Conserva- 
tory, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the 
Dining-Room, and the Parlor, with practical hints and 
suggestions appropriate to each. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 

Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 

Address GEO. E. CROWELL, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








HITCHCOCK’S 


HALF‘DIME MUSIC. 


172 NUMBERS NOW PUBLISHED. 


Nos. LATEST MUSIC. 
152.—Jerusalem the Golden...............By Walker 
158.—A Motto for Every Man.................Hobson 


154.—Where is My Sister Dear?................Linley 
155.—Romeo and Juliet....... agePncceceeses Raymond 
156.—Rosalie Polka Mazurka.............+. es Jones 
157.—Bulls and Bears,.............sesessees +++. Pratt 
158.—Nellie, Just Over the Way........ oeeeeeeMillard 
159.—Good-by, John. .........ccsceccccccccce 


165.—Tommy Noodle, comic........... .-. Steele 
166.—The Fortune-Teller...............00++s- Pratt 
167.—Sports at Fire Island ..............+.. Raymond 
168.—Dancing Ls APPR OOEPEE EEE Waverley 
169.—Reaper's Schottische...........20.++e+0-5- Little 
170.—Kat; OOP a sinisc sci casas venus EMO EEE 
171.—Wilt Thou Not Smile Upon Me?........Millard 
172.—Wake, Darling, Wake..... aandaeKceees .. Wilson 


The above are sold by music, book, and newsdealers 


generally. Also sent, post, aid, by mail, on receipt of . 


price, five cents each. Address 
ENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


Tre Finst Eprrton or One Hunprep ann TweEn- 
ty Tuousanp copies of Vick?s Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Flora! Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out. It is elegantly printed 
on fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood En- 
— of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 

OLORED PLatE—consisting of seven varieties of 
Phlox Drummondii, making’a fine 


BCUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thor- 
ough directions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Florai Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without applica- 
tion, but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, 
for Tzn Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address JAMES VICK. 
Rochester, N.Y. 











Cl4a=e* WORKS 
or 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 1790-1826. With 

a Portrait and Fac-Simile. Cloth...... ataia ae $2 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszt. Cloth....... 1 
LIFE OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOL- 

DY. Edited and Translated by Wm. L. Gacz, 1 
LIFE OF HANDEL. x V. ScHOELOHER...... . 
LIFE OF ROSSINI. ith a Portrait by Gus- 

WECM DIONE. cdicvadndahpienglacd ccdecdescedax «1 
MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 2 Vols., each.. 1 
MOZART. A Romantic Biography.......... aeee 
MOZART’S LETTERS. In 2 Volumes, each... 1 
POLKO’S MUSICAL SKETCHES.............. 
POLKO’S REMINISCENCES OF MENDELS- 


seeeecee Pee e eee e nese neeer esses eceseesees 


Any of the above gems for a Musical Library sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
C. H. DITSON & CO,, 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING: 
WITH A 


T 
Novelty Job Printing-Press, 
# The only Low-Priced Press 
Bay ever invented that will do 
me printing. Printing can 
e done as well and as rapid- 
Z \y on this press as on the best 
P that printers use; and for 
printing-offices where artifi- 
cial power is not used, or for business men, apothe- 
caries, grocers, country traders, and others who desire 
to do their own printing, it is entirely without a rival. 
The Best Holiday Gift for Boys, Price of Presses—$15, 
$30, $32, and ¢50. Send for full descriptive illus- 
trated circulars, with testimonials from all parts of 
the country, and specimens of plain and color print- 
ing done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, 
borders, cuts, rules, &c., to BENJ. O. WOODS, Pro- 
prietor, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ys a 3 muck as men. 
That cll who see this notice may send their address, and test the 





ARDWARE, 
ENGLISH COAL VASES, 

. PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, BRASS, GALVANIZED, anp JAPANNED 
COAL SCUTTLES. 

COAL SCOOPS, FINE STEEL FIRE SETS 
AND STANDS. 
NEWMAN & CAPRON, 
1172 and 1180 Broadway. 


S2ocK. MORGANS SONS iy, 
eOAP SAPOL\O: 


fee -211- WASHINGTON: S2:Ne Ye 













“A BLAZE of _BEAUTY.”-1870. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER of the PICTORIAL 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL appears in bright ar- 
ray. A new form, new types, numerous rich illustra- 
tions, with sound and sensibie reading-matter, render 
this the best ever issued. 

This favorite JOURNAL has now reached its 50th 
Vol., and appears in the usual magazine form. We 
think it will prove even more popular than ever be- 
fore. Terms, only $3 a year. 30centsa No. News- 
men have it. Now is the time to subscribe for 1870. 

Address §. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











“YOU CAN DO NO BETTER.” 
80 SAYS THE ‘* MEXICO BEACON” OF TUE 
N=¥ YORK OBSERVER. 
ad $3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Parx Row, New York. 


Ion TEE Nees: 1 


The best, cheapest, and most richly ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. $1 50 
a year, in advance. Sample number, 10 cents, Sub- 
scribe now, and get the last number of 1869 FREE. 
Address 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 


Shears and Scissors. 











pornjovjnuvy_y 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 


52 Beekman St., N.Y. 
New and —— in_design, of superior material 
and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 


can not ibly work loose. en pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt o' 

For Ladies? Shears (ordinary size)..... 100 
Family Shears (larger handles).,........ 150 








A Great OFFER. \ 





$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To i, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINKS. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maoutng Wirnovur Money. 
For further particulars, address 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ORRIBLE!—I suffered with CATARRH 

Thirty Years!—was cured in six weeks by a 

simple remedy, and will send the receipt, i 
i MEAD, 





free, to all afflicted. Address Rev. T. J. 
Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


HANDSOME rttt-citt PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for-25 cts. ; 5 for $1: $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 











HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gane, of six first-class makers, at 

XTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if pur@hased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


ERFUMERY, 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
; AND TOILET SOAPS. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
N. Y. Office: 335 Broadway, Room 18. 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
oF EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harrer’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to _ 
rope, 





‘raphers in all the large cities of America, 


and the East for  promps and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harper’s WEEKLY is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harprr’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. . 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story “MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxue.Coxtins, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘ No Name,” 
hag ale,” and “*The Moonstone." Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper’s “Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthiy in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 
server, 
The Best Monthiy Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Harper’s Macazine has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume, Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodica! in Europe or America 
—has been due to the pqpular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical a of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial ig erage which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended wili still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’S MaGaztne contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Macazine, One Year..,...$4 00 

Harper's Wrexty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Maeazine, Harren’s WEekry, and Harper's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United. States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the United States 


ostage. 
,: The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxny and Bazar commence 


‘with the year. When ‘no time is specified, it will be 


understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the‘receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine in Harrer’s Perroprcars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
Hai "e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. : 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OLD! GOLD!—My golden Compound will 
force the beard to grow on the smoothest face in 
2i days. Satisfaction given, or money refunded. Sent 
r 50 cents a package. Address 
E, H. COLVIN, Hadley Station, Mlinois, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[January 1, 1870. 








FACETIZ. 

Iy all the women went 
Tay i aad 
—_——>———_—— 

"A Man or Many Parts 


—A publisher. 
—_o———_ 


When's a man not a 
man ?—When he’s 2. flea in 
(fleeing) the country. 

—_——~.———— 


MONEY MARKET AND 
CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

In Miscellaneous Securi- 
ties, Atlantic Cables, we 


say, have tonched the 
bottom, and therefore can 
not go lower. The end of 
these is all paid up. 

With regard to articles 
of merchnudise,’ we find 
that iron is firm, but In- 
— rubher is alittle yield- 

Bnioroformis still a dru, 
in the market,-and mill- 
stones are difficult to move. 

ne age A oe 

‘ opened q y, and ulti- 
mately went down still 
lower. 

Lead is rather heavy, but 
tin is eagerly sought for. 

A prospectus has been 
issued of a new Aquarium 
Company, but the tend- 
ency is to throw cold water 
upon it. 

The Tobacco Loan still 
remains popular, borrow- 
ers of cigars being easily 
found. 

SEE ce 


THINGS I DON’T THINK 
ADVISABLE. 

1 don't think it advisable 
for one nice girl to say_to 
another that her beau is 
not at all nice. 

I don't think it advisable 
for a man to be always 
telling his second wife 
about ‘the dear angel 
that’s dead.” 


Idon'tthinkit advisable to coincide too strongly with 
veople when speaking disparagingly of themselves. 


I don't think it advisabl 
dinner without first con- 
sulting your wife. 

I don’t think it advisable 
to enter into a lovers’ quar- 


rel. 

I don't think it advisable 
to commence a story with, 
“Tam going to tell you a 
remarkably good arm 

Idon'tthinkit advisable, 
after praising a mother’s 
dear darling baby, for the 
mamma to catch you grin- 
ning at it. 

csetlapbtibtiiekneiests 

If a negro went to the 
bank to pay money, what 
four Shakepearian charac- 
ters would he name ?—Oh, 
teller, cash I owe; dere's 
de money, ‘ere 1 go. 

—_—_—>——_— 


An old lady not accus- 
tomed to traveling com- 
plained that she could no 
more rest in a sleeping-car 


than she could in the mid- ° 


dle of a torpedo. She evi- 

dently meant a tornado. 
-——_—_@——_—_ 

~ Fanoy Breap—A roll of 

the eye. 


—_——_——_ 

To atoast of “ The babies 
—God bless them!” a rail- 
TH. conductor responded : 
“May their route through 
Nife be 





na 
Wah 


Hostess. ‘‘Oh, C 
Gigantic Swe.tL 


Out without being Noticed |” 


pleasant and profitable; their ties well laid; 
their track straightforward, and not backward. 
their fathers be safe conductors, their mothers faith- 
ful tenders, aud their switch never misplaced !” 


iy | 
1A Wi 
an) 
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A YOUNG ‘REBEL. 


Mamma (in despair). “ Papa, dear, you really must try and Exert a littke Authority over Evangeline ! She wit? Spread her Jam on the Palm of her Hand 
jnstead of her Bread!” 


Why is ¢ the happiest of the vowels ?—Because 7 is 
in the midst of bliss, e is in hell, and all the others are 
in purgatory. 


What is the difference between a pill and a hill ?— 
ous is hard to get up, and the other is hard to get 
own. ‘ 





e to ask a few friends to 
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THE PRIZE PEDESTRIAN. 


This is the celebrated Trotter, who undertook to Walk One Thousand Miles in One Thousand Minutes. 
began to Swell; and this is the appearance he p d on tri hantly reaching the Winning-Post. 


When he had covered half the distance, his Fee 
Hooray, Trotter ! * 





e 


Why should children never be taken to artists’ stu- | 


What is better than presengs of mind in a railway | 
dios ?—Because of them easels (the measles) there. i) 
ee Mk OE 


May | accident ?—Absence of body. 


What word contains all the letters ?—The alphabet. 





Who takes things as they come ?—A thief. 


i, | Feta tt \i 
il \ ‘4 | 
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PEE Bp, 


MODESTY; OR, MORE EASILY SAID THAN, DONE. « 


aptain! Going so Early? What a Bad Example!” 


(who is rather bashful than otherwise). “Thank you, my dear Madam, I must Go—if you'll let me say Good-Evening; and I’ll Slip Husey avounséins OF 2. t 





e 

“T am no judge of paintings.” 5 
‘*But, surely,” replied the lady, not in the least dis- 

concerted by this rude reflection, ‘‘ you never saw an 

angel that was not painted.” 


When the day 
does it break per 
pieces ?—Yes, into minute 
particles. 
—_——— 


Why is the sun like a 
good loaf?—Because it is 
not light till it rises. 


—_—pa——— 
When was St. Paul a 
pastry -cook?— When he 
went to fill a pie (Philippi). 
je te EE Ee 


What size should a spir- 
itualist magazine be?— 
Medium, of course. 

LOVES We 

Do you know any word 
that contains all the vow- 
els Unquestionably. 

: ——>-——_ 

HOW TO DRESS A 
BELLE. 

It is important that the 
belle be young aud fresh. 
If produced at too ripe an 
age she will scarcely repay 
the trouble of the artiste. 

There are severa ways 
of dressing a_belle—for 
marriage, collation, the 
dinner-table, or for ball 
and supper. The subjoin- 
= a receipt fur the lat- 

r. 


Having procured a hand- 
some specimen—if newly 
blown the better—place in 
asort of slender and con- 
siderably contracted circu- 
lar gridiron, made on pur- 
pose, and yclept crinoline; 
cover with any amount of 
light fancy material, and 
garnish with flowers and 
Other ornaments. Adda 
seasoning of smiles, co- 
quetry, and sauce piquante, 
and a sparkle of any -eli- 
cate perfume. Place near 
the fire of general admira- 
tion, which can,not be too 
warm, and from time to 
time butter gently with 
compliments, and keep 
constantly turning. The 
approved machine for this 


purpose is a sort of trivet on two legs, called a part- 
ner, one arm of which being attached to the belle, 
and set in motion to music, er! go round together. 


this method be carried 

out, the belle will be done 

to a turn” by suppei-time, 

when, if carefully and art- 

istically placed, she will 

obs a very elegant side- 
8 


I forgot to say that on 
these occasions I wo'ld 
refer the head and sho.l- 
ers of the belle dressed 
au naturel. I have sen 
what remains of this c’ ’- 


- gant ae ragergr produced 
en 


papillote at the fami*~ 
breakfast-table next morn- 
ing; but I do not recom- 
mend this style. 
cocoa cca 
Men are frequently ' «e 
tea—the real strength and 
goodness is not drawn out 
until they have been 4 
short time in hot water. 
—_—_—_————_ 


Jones. “Poor Lucinda 
took that circumstance 
very much to heart.” . 

Nissies. “Did she ir- 
deed? Dear girl! I wisn 
I was that circumstance." 

———————_——— 

“Why do you not au- 
mire my daughter?” said 
a@ proud mother to a geu- 
tleman. 
‘*Because,” he replied, 







+ epee 


4 DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF THEIR MARRIAGE. 
. (Subsequently other Arrangements were made.) 

Pretty LitTLe Propicat. ‘“ You’rea dear, good, kind Hubby, 

that you are, to want to take me rigs ony 


- : P. L. P. (when he has quite finishea). “Oh, I kriow all that. 


I’ve lots of Dresses; but I’ve worn them all Once already !” 


Can’t Possibly Go.” 
? 











